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BUNKER HILL. 
JUNE 17. 


Ose patriot’s name is on our lips, 
Who fell before the foe, 

Upon the field of Banker Hill, 
Eighty-six years ago. 

His dying words we say again, 

Still thinking of our beroes slain. 


We hare seen many a brave one fall | 
Since we took up the sword; 

Not dreaming how much blood would flow 

Ere peace should be restored. 

We should not dare to cofint our dead, 

Bat for those words that Warren~said. 


Then raise the Stars and Stripes to-day, 
New England, over thee! 


Lift up thy head—once more give out 


The watch-word of the free! 
Whene’er our country’s foes are nizh, 


' "Tis sweet—'tis sweet for her to die! 


Ar, wheresoever floats our flag, 
Beloved of Freedom still, 

Let all her brave defenders shout, 
‘*Remember Bunker Hill!” 

‘-Our country calls—'tis ours to try 

How sweet it is for her to die!” st 
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SHALL WE CUT OFF OUR 
NOSES? 

ONGRESS and the Administration of Mz. 

/ Lincoln seem to be traveling in a direction 
which must lead to mischief. In the Act passed 
by Congress for the collection of taxes in insur- 
rectionary districts, a portion of the revenues to 
be derived from lands seized under the Act is to 
Le appropriated for the purpose of exporting 
emancipated negroes to Hayti or Central Amer- 
ica. Other Acts passed by Congress, or by 
one branch of the national legislature, indicate 
a similar purpose to expatriate the negroes as 
g00n as they are freed. Mr. Linceln has ex- 
pressed the opinion that colonization should go 
hand in hand with emancipation, and Judge 
Montgomery Blair, a leading member of his 
Cabinet, has emphatically pronounced against 
abolition without colonization. The purpose of 
these statesmen and of the present Congress is 
evidently to get rid of the negroes as speedily 
as possible, and at whatever cost. ! 

We wish to keep within bounds; but we think 


* the future historian of the period in which we 


live will be somewhat embarrassed to decide 
which was the more insane, the conspiracy of 


' * geff Davis to divide the Union, or the efforts of 


the loyal Government to deprive the country of 


labor. 


If there is one thing which we in these United 
States need, it is raw labor. We have a coun- 
try of boundless magnitude and unexampled 
fertility. We have an excellent system of gov- 
ernment, and every natural element of wealth. 
Millions of acres of the best agricultural land 
i the world lie idle for want of hands to till 
them. Countless mines of coal, iron, lead, cop- 
per, silver, and gold await the hand of man to 
yield their produce. Facfories of afl kinds are 


grievously wanted in almost every State of the 


Union, yet are not established for want of labor. 


There is no country in the world in which labor 


is so much wanted, and is so highly paid as here. 
In the North we pay unskilled laborers on the 
average four times as high wages as they can 
command in Europe, and eight times as much as 
they command in Asia. In the South, the de- 
mand for labor has raised the price of slaves 400 
per cent. in a generation. Our whole legisla- 
tion, for half a century, has been an expression 
of the popular demand for ‘‘more men.” In 
the free States, we have strained every nerve to 
encourage immigration from Europe; we have 
offered our public lands at nominal prices, and 
granted rights to squatters which enabled the 
veriest paupers to acquire homesteads; we have 
offered the privileges of full citizenship to every 
man Who lived here five years, and in some 
States on even better terms than these; we 
lave petted Germans and Irishmen, because we 
. wanted their thews and sinews; we have framed 
our debtor and creditor laws so as to assist the 
needy; we have frowned down discussions of 
race and faith; we have done every thing, in 
fact, which could possibly be done to attract to 
the country men of every race and of every grade 
in society. So at the South. There the want 
of labor has been so keenly felt that for a quar- 
ter of a century the labor question which, in that 
section, takes the name of the slavery question, 
has been the vital, the only, question of the day. 
Deprived, by United Stages law, of the right of 
recruiting their supply of labor by immigration, 
the leading minds of the South have been ex- 
clusively devoted for twenty-five years to foster- 
ing its development at home. Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Kentucky—which, had their own in- 
terests alone been consulted, would long ago 
have been free States—have been kept in the 
slave ranks because the greft producing States 
of the South could not dispense with the annual 


‘monitory twimges and distant visions. 


supply of raw labor derived from thence. One 
by one all other political issues at the South 
have given place to the vital question of labor. 
This question at last, in 1860-’61, became so 
overwhelmingly paramount; the want of labor 
grew so imperative that the leading Southern 
States actually sought to sever the country in 
twain in the hope of escaping from the dangers 
which menaced their supply of labor, and of in- 
creasing that supply by’immigration from Africa. 
In the words of one of the leading conspirators : 
** Cotton is King: when we have achieved our 


out the slave-trade we can not grow cotton.’ 
The Europeans willedemur at first, but finally 
ther will acquiesce, and we shall then receive 
more negroes from Africa than the North re- 
ceives white laborers from Europe.” 

It seems hardly credible that in view of these 
facts, these necessities, and this policy uniformly 
pursued both by the North and by the South for 
more than a,quarter of a century, it should now 
be gravely proposed by any person of responsi- 


cost us so much, and which we have striven for 
so many years and at such sacrifices to procure. 

Other nations have more sense. Denmark 
offers to take all our contrabands off our hands 
and guarantee their well-being on the island of 
Santa Cruz. Haryti offered, two months ago, 
to take all the contrabands at Fortress Monroe, 
and feed and clothe them at her expense there 
until they could be transported to the Haytian 
Republic. Jamaica has begged at intervals, for 
six yeats, the privilege of being allowed to re- 
lieve us of some of our’ blacks, who, according 
to our leading papers and some of our politicians, 
are such nuisances. Venezuela is our earnest 
suitor for some of the surplus labor of which 
we seek to get rid. Other nations have, in 
various ways, testified their perfect willingness 
to pick up the priceless jewel which we seem so 
anssious to throw away. These regions—the 
Danish and British West Indies, Hayti, Vene- 
zuela, etc., etc.—know what it is to be with- 
out labor. They have suffered acutely from 
the disease of which we have merely had pre- 
They 
know what it is to see noble estates and gor- 
geous valleys abandoned to wild beasts, birds, 
and weeds, merely from want of labor. 

An account of the efforts which have been 
made, within the past ten years only, by France, 
England, and Spain, to supply their colonies 
with labor without shocking the moral sense of 
Christianity, would form a useful and valuable 
historical volume. France has spent millions 
in Senegal, laid on lines of packets, and ex- 
hausted ingenuity in efforts to seduce negroes 
to the plantations on Martinique, Guadaloupe, 
Marie-Galante, andd4juiana; England has kid- 
napped coolies in Hindostan, and winked at the 
kidnapping of others.in China, carried them 
seven or eight thousand miles across the water, 
and planted them in Trinidad, @uiana, étc., un- 
der the most elaborate systems, providing for 
their physical and moral nurture, for their ap- 
prenticeship, and subsequent wages, and finally, 
for their return, if they desire it, to their native 
country. Thus far the labor secured by these 
claborate and expensive schemeg has been 4 
mere drop in the bucket, and the cry arises, 
louder «and more piercing than ever, from a‘! 
these tropical countries—the natural garden and 
granary of the world—fer more men, more men, 
more men ¥ 

If Mr. Blair and his friends should carry out 
their present purposes, and permit the removal 
of our negroes from the Southern States to the 
West Indies and Central America, those foreign 
islands and regions which now fill so insignifi- 
cant h place in history would then become pros- 
perous and rich, and our Southern States which, 
for many years, have clothed the world and add- 
ed hundreds of millions annually to our national 
wealth, would sink into the condition of Jamai- 
ca, Venezuela, and Nicaragua. The case would 
then be reversed. It would be this country 
which would fill the air with cries for labor; and 
it would be the tropical islands and the adjacent 
su... and which would claim to be the seat of 
commercial empire. 

This notion of getting rid of the laborers at 
the South because their skin is black is merely 
a revival of the old prejudices of race which in- 
duced so many European nations for several 
centuries to enact penal laws against Jews and 
heretics. When Louis XIV. of France revoked 
the Edict of Nantes, and drove several hundred 
thousand of the best people of his country to 
America, England, and Belgium, he acted on 
precisely the same principle as Jydge Blair. 
Experience shows, said his counselors, that 
Catholics and Huguenots can not live together 
in peace; one race must rule, and the other 
obey; hence incessant strifes and wars: for all 
‘which the only cure is the separation of the 
races. On the same grounds the Spaniards suc- 
cessively expelled, or tried to expel, from their 


what fruit Spanish history tells loudly enough. 

Says Mr. Blair: ‘* The rebellion is waged not 
so much in the interest of slavery as from the 
innate horror with which the whites regard the 
black race, and their determination not to be 
placed on an equality with them. ‘This feeling 


is not confined to the Southern States. The 


independence, we shall say to Europe, ‘ With- | 


i Constitutional Convention of the State of IIli- 


bility deliberately to give away, or to pay forthe | 
privilege of getting rid of that labor which has | 


country, Moors, Jews, and Protestants—with | 


nois, following the example of Indiana, pro- 
hibits negro immigration within the borders of 
the State. The white people of the United 
States will not live side by side with black men 
as their equals.” 

The original of this doctrine may be found in 
any history of England. The sentiments of 
Mr. Blair are precisely those which the Norman 
Conquerors of England expressed when the 


Saxono churls first claimed civil and political 


rights. In fact, it has been the sentiment of 
every dominant race in every country at every 
time when its domination was called in question. 
When the French Revolution cut down.the old 
nobility to a level with the people, the Mar- 
quises and Counts declared that it was utter- 
ly impossible that they could live side by side 
with their former vassals. If they had had the 


power, they would have proposed to export the 


vassals just as Mr. Blair wants to export our ne- 
groes; unfortunately, they were in so modest a 
minority that it was cheaper to export them- 
selves; and they did so. But their children 
live comfortably enough side by side with the 
progeny of the vassals. 

We have got, in this world, from the cradle 
to the grave, to go on unlearnithz prejudices, 
acquiring toleration. Every one of us can put 
his finger on some wrong which he patiently 
tolerates, though at one time he considered it 
perfectly intolerable. Every one has learned to 
live with people whose society he at one time 
deemed incompatible with happiness and even 
existence. Every man, as he grows old, ac- 
quires the capacity of submitting to petty incon- 
veniences which, ig his youth, he would have 
died ratherthanendured. Sowith nations. Our 
weakness, in our present national childhood, is 
not to be able to tolerate negroes, except as 
slaves. We can’t bear them. We don’t want 
them in our houses. We won't meet them in 
public assemblages, or concede to them any 
rights whatever, except the bare right of living 
and working for us, sometimes for wages, gen- 
erally without. Sooner than suffer them to en- 
joy the rights of manhood, say Mr. Blair and 
his friends, we had better part with that labor 
which has been the foundation of all our great- 
ness, and without which the fairest portions of 
this continent would relapse into a wilderness, 
the abode of wild beasts and savages. 

We have got, North as well as South, to un- 
learn this silly, unchristian nonsense. It is our 
destiny, in the world’s progress, to show that an 
educated and humane people can rise superior 
to prejudices which have proved an insuperable 
obstacle to the besotted planters of the West In- 
dia Islands. It is our business to demonstrate 
that two races which have lived peacefully and 
prosperously side by side under a system which 
was a compound of the most brutal selfishness, 
the basest cruelty, and the most outrageous in- 
justice, can get along at least as well when the 
selfishness, cruelty, and injustice are replaced 
by humanity, kindness, and fair-dealing. No 
one who has rightly appreciated the spirit of 
the American nation can have any fears for the 
result. 


LOUNGES. 
POLITICAL “GAG.” 

WRENEVER a Vigorous military measure is pro- 
posed there is a cry from certain people and papers 
that the war is for the maintenance of the Consti- 
tution and the Union-as-it-was. Certainly it is; 
but what then? What is the Union-as-it-was? 
It is the union of the people living in thirty-four 
States under one supreme national government, 
which by the Constitution-as-it-is is empowered to 
secure obedience to its authority from every citizen 
in the land, by military force if necessary. 

That is what the Government is doing. This 
war is the effort of the Government to reduce 
armed rebels toits authority. By the Constitution 
the President is made Commander-in-chief, and to 
use military power to suppress insurrections When 
that military force is counted by hundreds of thou- 
sands, and confronted by hundreds of thousands of 
armed rebels, when bloody battles are fought, cities 


|} besieged, and a stern blockade established, there is 


war between the Government and the insurgents, 
who are at once traitors and enemies, and who are 
to be subdued by every means known to war. 

When the Government acts under the clause of 
the Constitution which authorizes the military sup- 
pression of the rebellion, all constitutional rights 
inconsistent with a state of war are suspended. For 
instance, every citizen of the United States has a 
constitutional immunity against, the taking of bis 
life by the Government, except after due process 
of law; meaning indictment, trial, etc. But the 
Government took the life of Sydney Johnson, at 
Shiloh, without any indictment or trial whatever. 
Was it an unconstitutional act? Not atall. It 
was just as constitutional as the hanging of Gordon. 
For the Constitution-as-it-is authorizes the use of 
military measures, after due warning, as much as 
it guarantees individual life and liberty, and when 
the Union-as-it-was is restored, every citizen who 
has not lost his life by military necessity will en- 
joy all the civil guarantees for it. 

And so with whatever else may fall within the 
scope of military necessity. By the late law passed 
in the House.our army is to be fed at the expense 
of the rebels. Every citizen has a right to his own 
property, but the grain and the cattle of every reber 
will be peremptorily seized and appropriated to the 
use of the Government wherever the army needs 


amazement. 


it. Does that interfere with the Union-as-it-was : 
No; it is simply an integral part of the necessary 
military operations to restore the Union-as-it-was. 
In like manner, the slaves of every rebel who hav 
been used against the Government are liberated. 
Does that interfere with the Union-as-it-was : 
Not at all. It is only part of the constitutiona] 
means necessary to restore the Union-as-it-was. 

By-and-by it may become clearly necessary to 
summon all loyal people to the defense of the Gov. 
ernment, and to that end the slaves may be freed, 
Will that interfere with the Union-as-it-was? 
Not at all; it will be only another blow which 
may be constitutionally struck at the rebellion. It 
is true that in the Union-as-it-was there were slaves 
lawfully held in many States. So there were iz 
the District of Columbia. But when the war igs 
over, if it ends to-morrow, there will be no slaves 
lawfully held there. Must the District Slave-law 
be re-enacted, lest otherwise we shall not have the 
Union-as-it-was? If hereafter the American Gov- 

roment clearly fulfills the purposes for which it 
was expressly created, and every man subject toa 
that Government enjoys the full liberty which the 
Declaration of Independence declares to be given 
him by God—if upon the continent, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, the crack of the slave-whip is 
heard no more, and universal peace and prosperity 
bloom from Justice, like red and white roses from 
these bright trees of June, will it be the wreck and 
chaos of the nation? 

No, and foreyer no! It will be the Union-as-it. 
was in the very intent and words of the fathers: 
the Union-as-it-was meant to be; and the Union, 
by God’s blessing, as the children of those fathers 
mean it shall be. 


AN EVENING AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

THERE was lately an unheralded début at the 
opera. It was that of a singer entirely unknown 
to New York, who was quietly announced in /u- 
crezia, and who sang the part as it has not been 
sung here since Grisi. 

It seems, according to the bill of the play, that 
Mr. Ullman, the manager, had promised the pen- 
sive public thirty evenings of opera. They were 
to be directed by Mr. Grau, who, for some reason, 
gave only twenty-four while Mr. Ullman was ab- 
sent in Europe. Upon the return of that gentle- 
man he was met upon the wharf by the astounding 
intelligence that six evenings of opera were still 
due to the Public. He was overwhelmed with 
He had heard, of course, nothing of 
it. It was shameful. His honor was at stake. 
He must make reparation. 

He therefore immediately prepared a programme 
of six nights. The best opera company in the 
country, Gottschalk and Hermann, were all to 
appear, and all for fifty cents a seat! ‘I owe it 
to the public,” said the ingenuous Ullman. ‘I 
am nothing, and I have no right to look for any 
private advantage. I must sacrifice at fifty cents 
admission."’ He said in the bills that the per- 
formances would be accessible ‘‘to all classes.”’ 
That was a mistake springing from his European 
habits. For an opera manager in this country 
there can be but one class, namely, those who pay 
to come in. 

The manager’s self-sacrifice was rewarded. The 
evening came, and so did the crowd. The house 
was overflowing. It is not for any Lounger to in- 
quire whether each person represented fifty cents 
in the cash-box, because a strict survey of the au- 
dience forbade that supposition. Nor can any elo- 
quence persuade the Lounger that the hands which 
just behind him clapped violently upon the least 
chance had paid any money whatever as the price 
of entrance. Those hands literally worked their 
way in. The manager was not swindled in that 
transaction. 

Was there any swindling at all—say in the mat- 
ter of fifty cents admission? No: no swindling, 
but only prestidigitation. Mr. Ullman is a theat- 
rical prestidigitator. You pay fifty cents admis- 
sion. But you get no seat for fifty cents! You 
pay aiso fifty cents to go to Albany by the steamer. 
But you pay fifty or a hundred more cents to get 
a berth or a state-room. It is an extremely in- 
genious prestidigitation, whereby the admission is 
fifty cents, but every body who sits down pays a 
dollar. The excellent J/era/d calls Mr. Ullman a 
Napoleon. If you look at the bottom of the bill 
of the play you will see why. 

But the house was full, and what electricity in 
afullhouse! The success of the evening was sure 
after the first five minutes of the opera. D'Angri 
came dashing across the stage—the most masculine 
of Orsinis—and gave the performance an impetus 
which was felt until the end. How romantic the 
operais! How fascinating the festal opening— 
the revelry—the gay costumes—the mysterious 
city—the gondola—the masked lady! The mask- 
ed lady is Lucrezia Borgia. She is clad in red 
velvet with a black mantilia. She moves in mys- 
tery and delicious music. 

In interesting variety of action and gloomy 
tragic intensity no Italian opera is so striking as 
Lucrezia Borgia. In no other does Donizetti seem 
so trily a master. Certainly in no other of his is 
there so continuous a flow of characteristic and de- 
lightful melody. The débutante, Mr. Ullman told 
us in the bill, had just emerged from a brilliant 
career in New Orleans. What if she had? That 
would not have counted here. But her admirable 
conception of the character—the freedom and 
breadth of her delineation—her pure, ample, and 
flexible voice, and her polished and exquisite vo- 
calization, showed her at once'to be the most ex- 
cellent lyrical artist we have had since La Grange, 
and in many points—in repose and largeness of 
style—she is superior to La Grange. 

The audience was cool, but evidently felt that 
Madame Borchard was satisfactory and successful. 
Why then was it cool? Simply because she was 
not beautiful. Had her personal equaled her vocal 
charms we should have had a heaven-shaking en- 
thusiasm. Yet to an old stager (for there were 
doubtless such in the house!) it must have been 
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consoling to remember, as some of her really fine 

ints passed unrecognized, that la diva, Grisi her- 
self, had endured the same reception in the same 
house. 
Between the first and second acts Mr. Gottschalk 
restidigitated upon the piano; and between the 
second and third Mr. Hermann upon handkerchiefs 
and huge rings. Each was a most perfect and 
most elegant legerdemain. Certainly neither Thal- 
berg nor Liszt could do such wonders at the key- 
board as Gottschalk ; and in the simpler passages 
there is a clear, sonorous precision in his playing 
which almost rivals Thalberg. It is inconceivable 
that any one should do more with the piano than 
he does. Yet doubtless we always interpret the 
character of piano-playing by our knowledge of 
the player. If we know him to be imaginative, 
generous, creative, simple, we find these qualities 
in his performance. If we think him shallow, con- 
ceited, sensual, then that is all heard at the instru- 
ment. The mere skill of the two players may be 
almost indistinguishable ; but the spirit and effect 
of their performance are as different as simplicity 
and conceit. 

Hermann is a master. He ought to wear a red 
skull-cap with a cock’s feather. Then he would 
look the mysterious Mephisto he is. 


— 


MORE MEN. 


TuaT a nation entirely unused to war should 
make mistakes was most natural. But we have 
made but one serious, and that by no means irre- 
trievable, mistake in ours. That was in declining 
the service of any man who offered. We have 
never had men enough. Perhaps we have had as 
many men as arms. But we might have had large 
reserveu camps of drilled soldiers to supply the va- 
cant places of the various divisions ; and arms can 
be procured easier than skilled men, many and 
willing as they are. 

It is not that we have not men enough to defeat 
the enemy, but we want to defeat them overw helm- 
ingly and finally. M‘Dowell and M‘Clellan should 
have, been reinforced without weakening Banks. 
His retreat, although masterly in itself and in no 
way disastrous, still lengthens the war. Hunter 
may capture Charleston, but more men would 
have made it easier. M‘Clellan will probably take 
Richmond, but with fifty thousand more men the 
immediate capture would have had a moral effect 
in weakening the rebellion and in shortening the 
war, which it can not now have. 

Of course it is easy to sav ‘“‘more men.” But 
we shall be reminded that armies cost money. 
That is true; but in war speed is cheapness. A 
man will readily pay a dollar more fare if he can 
' go to a place, transact his business, and return the 
same day, for he saves a dollar in his lodging. 
The nation is ready and willing to put down the 
rebellion speedily, at any cost, because it knows 
that cost now is saving in the end. Vallandigham 
and Co. talk about the extravagance of the Gov- 
ernment because they want to paralyze our mili- 
tary operations by frightening people with the ex- 
pense already incurred. ‘The truth is, as a friend 
expresses it, ‘The People meant to finish up this 
war in one campaign, and they are ready to do ev- 
ory thing that is required for the purpose, and it 
will be the fault of our generals (political as well 
as military) if it be not done.” 


MR. COLLY ER. 

In their late eagerness to prejudice the public 
inind, the newspapers which think that the valu- 
able and .ovely thing in American institutions is 
not liberty but slavery incessantly spoke of Mr. 
Collyer as Doctor Collyer or the Reverend Mr. Coll- 
yer. Theintention was to make him appear a pen- 
niless missionary, a needy clerical adventurer, or 
impracticable visionary. 

The truth is that Mr. Collver is an artist of this 
city of great repute as a crayon draughtsman among 
all who are interested in art. His penciled female 
heads in past Academy Exhibitions have been just- 
'y among the most noted and admired. Just be- 
ore the beginning of the war made upon this Gov- 
ernment in the interest of slavery, Mr. Collyer, who 
is richer than many of his brethren of the pencil, 
Was proposing to visit Europe with his family. Brut 
‘ortunately his wealth is not of one kind onl . 
Hearing the call of his country upon all her chil- 
en, and looking to see how he could most effect- 
ively serve her, he resolved to devote himself to the 
care of the soldiers. 

It was in pursuance of this humane and patriotic 
duty that he was in North Carolina. The instruc- 
tion of the friendless colored people was a service 
not less humane and patriotic, and he readily united 
that with his other cares. Like the noble Colonel 
Howland, of the 16th regiment of this State, who 
willingly turned away from all the ease and de- 
light which wealth, cultivation, taste, and a gen- 
erous soul secured, and whose late gift of a thou- 
sand dollars to the Sanitary Commission was but a 
single drop in the ample offering he has made to 
his country, Mr. Collver is no fanatical enthusiast, 
or well-meaning inefficient brother, but an Amer- 
kan gentleman, who gives his time, his labor, bis 
talent, and his money, to the great cause of human 
liberty and enlightenment to which this Govern- 
ment was consecrated, for which it is struggling, 
and which is instinctively the cause of every gen- 
tleman in the land. 


P 


THE SANITARY SHIP. 


THE noble work of the Sanitary Commission is 
deeply appreciated by the country. Its services 
to our soldiers have been invaluable. Its energy, 
faithfulness, and comprehensiveness in doing its 
work are among the most grateful and hallowed 
events of the war. Nor has the practical public 
recognition been either slow orniggardly. A great 
many thousand dollars have been gladly contribu- 
ted, while loyal hands of innumerable women and 
chilaren have been busily toiling to aid its work. 

In expectation of the increased sickness of the 
Season and of the crowds of wounded and suffering 


whom the imminent battle before Richmond wil! 
throw into its charge, as well as to provide still 
ampler accommodation for those alrea'iyv under its 
care, the Sanitary Commission has fi't«d up the 
first-class clipper ship St. Marks as « tluating hos- 
pital or a transport for the sick an! wounded, to be 
stationed in York River or !!: mpton Roads. The 
experiment of the hospit..l ship Florence Nightin- 
gale has been so entirely satisfactory that there can 
be no doubt of the wisdom and beneficence of this 
act. 

It is another indication of the fidelity and sagac- 
ity of the Sanitary Commission. 


ANOTHER TROLLOPE UPON AMERICA. 


Mr. ANTHONY the pleasant and 
shrewd novelist, has been writing a book about 
us. It was known that he was here last year, 
and he did not disguise his literary intention. The 
work comes at last, and with a peculiar interest as 
the view of an unusually good-tempered English- 
man, who has seen us and chatted with us during 
the war. 

The book is evidently thoroughly English antl 
really friendly. There is a blunt honesty in it 
which will not surprise those who have read his 
“West Indies and the Spanish Main,” and there 
is that total want of enthusiasm which marks the 
true Briton. Mr. Trollope constantly talks of the 
war, and he understands much more than most 
strangers who write of it. He makes some capi- 
tal social criticisms, and all he says is said with 
that easy, genial humor which disarms all suspi- 
cign of bitterness or satire. The work is very en- 


We speak from a taste here and there in various 
parts; but the flavor is excellent, and will go far 
to take the taste of the earlier Trollope book out 
of our mouths. Published ly Harper & Brothers. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


OLD PROVERBS IN MODERN LIGHTS. 


Tue earby bird goes to bed the earliest. 

The wise child dies the youngest. 

The rolling stone sees most of the world. 

To be poor in purse and proud in heart is the highest 
proof of gentility. 

Maidens—d present, young ladies—must be cool and 


length of tongue. 

Would you be a great man in the world’s estimation, 
never hesitate to tell a lie or be dishonest when you are 
pretty sure of not being found out. 

Never pay what you owe; it is the height of snobism. 

The gift of a slippery tongue makes a man more ad- 
mired than a tenpenny income-tax makes him disliked. 

Jones thinks that the adoption of crinoline has tended to 
keep marriageable young men on the outskirts of female 
society. No doubt, while the fashion lasts, milliners’ bills 
must continue to be a good round sum, 

ALL THE DIF FERENCE.-—What is the difference between 
man and his mother earth? The latger shows its furrows 
in spring, the former his in autumn. 


Great CONFEDERATE Loss.—We fancy by this time 
that it must be ioss of heart. 

Any rort of lecture is a bore that tells you nothing but 
what you knew already, and if every preacher bore this in 
mind no congregation would ever be bored with a sermon. 
Some gentlemen denounce as a bore any speech or writ- 
ing which informs them of what they don't want to know, 
and which, making them no wiser than they were, they 
ironically call didactic. What is one man's bore is an- 
other man’s hobby. What a bore is music or poetry to a 
man who has none in his soul—that is to say, in his ani- 
mal nature! Dancing is as great a bore to one man as 
moral philosophy is to another. Small talk bores some 
men worse than metaphysics or eveu than theology. The 
most insufferable of all bores are wife to husband and hns- 
band to wife, between whom the most ardent affection does 
not exist; but when it does they are tormetited with anx- 
iety on one another's account, and that is a bore. 


NOTES BY A HORRIDLY SATIRICAL CREATURE. 


Women first resorted to tight lacing to prove to men 
how well they could bear squeezing. 

Tim works wonders on the faces of Mrs. Tittyvate's 
friends, but Time never touches Mrs. T 

How beautiful is woman when adversity frowns upon 
her sister! It is touching to be‘iold the resignation with 
which a woman sees her be t fmend compelled, by circum- 
stances, to put down the carriage and suppress her lady's 
maid. 

Widows’ Weeds are easily got rid of by planting a late 
variety of the Seringa—perhaps better known as orange- 
blossom. 

Love at first sight often leads to marriage with the eyes 
shut. 

When I see a bee in the cup of an orange-blossom, he 
reminds me of the day when the confectioner called for his 
bill for a certain wedding breakfast. 

We are told that “ Use is Second Nature.” This may 
be the case with many, but we think with a rare number 
of people, inasmuch as our enemies generally exceed our 
friends, it should be, ** Abuse is Second Nature.” 


A woman living vp in Jackson County has lost, within 
eighteen months, two husbands. The first was a common 
farm hand, able to earn ten dollars per month—the latter, 
a mill-wright, who earned two dollars a day, but was killed 
the second week after he had got a steady job for a year. 
She said to a consoling friend the other day: ** It seemed 
so hard to lose him, just after he'd got a good job, too!” 


Netty Gwynn’s First Love. — “ My first love, you 
must know, was a link-boy.” what?” ‘Tis true,” 
said she, “for all the frightfulness of your what; and a 
very good soul he was too, poor Dick! and had the heart 
of a gentleman, God knows what has become of him ; 
but when I last saw him he said he would humbly love 
me to hia dying day. He nsed to say that I must have 
been a lord's daughter for my beauty, and that I ought to 
ride in my coach, and behaved to me as ifI did. He, poor 
boy, would light me and my mother home, when we had 
sold our oranges, to our lodgings in Lewkenor’s Lane, as 
if we’had been ladies of the land. He said he never felt 
easy for the evening till he had asked me how I did ; then 
he went gayly about his work, and if he saw us housed at 
night he slept like a prince. I shall never forget when he 
came flushing and stammering, and drew out of ht pocket 
a pair of worsted stockings-which he brought for my naked 
feet. It was bitter cold weather, and I had chilbiains, 
which made me hobble about till I cried; and what does 
poor Richard do but work hard like a horse, and buy me 
these worsted stockings. My mother bade him put them 
on: and so he did, and his warm tears fell on my chil- 
blaina, and he said he should be the happiest lord on earth 
if the stockings did me any good.” 

A lazy fellow begged alms, saying that he could not find 

bread for his family. ‘* Nor I," replied an industrious me- 


| chanic; “I am obliged to work for it,” 


tertaining, as every thing he writes must be. . 


forward; the want of ears to be made amends for by the * 


| The following epitaph is on a tombstone in Berkeley 


chureh-yard. The subject of it died in June, 1726, aged 63 


years: 
Here lies the Earl of Suffolk's fool ; 
Men called him Dicky Pearse: 
His folly served to make folks laugh 
When wit and mirth were scarce. 
Poor Dick, alas! is dead and gone; 
What signifies to cry ? 
Dickys enough are still behind 
To laugh at by-and-by. 


>_> 
Why can not two slender persons ever become great 
friends? Because they will always be slight acquaintance. 


A man may be called poverty-stricken when knocked 
down by a beggar. 


“ What was the matter with Brown who died yester- 
day?" “Oh, he drank too much beer; that’s what aled 
him." 


We are told to have hope and trust, but what's a poor 
fellow to do when he can no longer get any trust ? 


Why is a man who beats his wife like an exquisitely 
formed dog? Because he's a perfect brute. 


When is a boy more than a boy? When he is a lad-der. 


A young man who was desirous of marrying the daugh- 
ter of a well-known Boston merchant, after many attempts 
to broach the subject to the old gentleman, in a very stut- 
tering manner commenced, ** Mr. Owen, are you willing 
to let me have your daughter Jane?’ ‘Of course I am,” 
replied the old man; “and I wish you would get some 
other likely fellows to marry the rest of them.” 


The individual who broke the ice by his speech was 
drowned by applause. 

A countryman recently came to town to purchase an 
article of household necessity, and in passing a music-shop 
observed ‘* All sorts of wind instruments for sale here.” 
He forthwith stepped in and asked for a pair of bellows, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 


On Tuesday, June 10, in the Senate, a resolution was 
adopted calling for information as to whether any claims 
have been made by citizens of the United States for prop- 
erty destroyed by the Federal army, and whether any 
measures have been taken to ascertain the actual damages 
in such cases; and if so, what. The treaty with Great 
Britain for the suppression of the African slave-trade, to- 
gether with the correspondence on that subject, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. A memorial 
from citizens of Utah, asking admission into the Union 
as a State, under the title of the State of Deseret, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Territories. The bill making 
additional appropriations for civil expenses, including the 
Haytien and Liberian missions, was passed. The Naval 
Appropriation bill was reported back by the Finance Com- 
mittee with amendments, A motion to take up the bill 
amending the Fugitive Slave Law was agreed to by a vote 
of 25 to 10, and the Senate adjourned.——In the House, a 
bill to punish fraudulent government contractors was re- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee. The bill transferring 
the Western gun-boat fleet from the War to the Navy De- 
partment, was passed. 

On Wednesday, June 11, in the Senate, a resolution ad- 
mitting Messrs. Cannon and Hooper, Senators elect from 
Deseret, to the floor of the Senate, was laid over,gs was 
also a resolution declaring null and void all acts @& ordi- 
nances of secession passed by any Legislature or tonven- 
tion, and that loyal citizens of seceded States are entitled 
to all the privileges guaranteed and conferred by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The Judiciany Committee 
reported a bill to establish provisional governments in cer- 
tain cases. The bill amending the Fugitive Slave Law 
was postponed, and that for the construction of the Pacific 
Railroad was taken up. Senator M‘Dougall explained ite 
provisions, when it was postponed._——In the House, Mr. 
Stevens, from the Committee of Ways and Means, reported 
a bill authorizing the issue of $150,900,000 of Treasury 
notes, not bearing intere=t, of a denomination not less than 
five dollars, It was Sgdered to be printed. Mr. Bingham, 
of Ohio, presented @ — and resolution declaring 
that information has been received by the Government 
that Hon. Benjamin Wood, a member of the House from 
New York city, has been engaged in communicating, or 
attempting to communicate, important intelligence to the 
rebels in arms against the Government, and directing the 
Judiciary Committee to investigate the subject and re- 
port upon the facta. After some debate, daring which Mr. 
Wood favored the adoption of the resolution, it was adopted. 

On Thursday, June 12, in the Senate, Senator Davis, 
of Kentucky, offered a resolution that the rebel General 
Buckner, captured at Fort Donelson, and now a prisoner 
at Fort Warren, ought to be transferred to the civil au- 
thorities to be tried for treason, whereof he stands indict- 
ed, in the Kentucky District Court. After some discus- 
sion, during which Senator Davis said Buckner ought not 
to be exchanged, but taken to Kentucky and hanged, the 
subject was laid aside. The bill for the relief of General 
Grant was passed. The Pacific Railroad bill was then 
taken up and discussed, and, after an executive session, 
the Senate adjourned. In the House the Tax bill was 
reported back from the Committee on Ways and Meana, 
Mr. Stevens recommended a general non-concurrence in 
the Senate’s three hundfed and fourteen amendments, and 
a cummittee of conference on the points in dispute be- 
tween the two Houses. This was agreed to by a vote of 
80 against 58. The bill defining the pay and emoluments 
of certain army officers, conferring citizenghip upon all 
volunteers who serve and are honorably discharged on 
proving one year’s residence, and punishing fraudulent 
contractors by court-martial with fine and imprisonment, 
and bringing all contractors under the Articles of War, 
was passed. The report of the Conference Committee on 
the bill appropriating five million dollars for bounties for 
volunteers was accepted. 

On Friday, June 13, in the Senate, a bill to carry into 

the new treaty for the suppression of the African 
-trade was reported by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. The bill provides for the appointment of Unit- 
ed States officurs at mixed courts at New York, Sierra Le- 
one, and Cape of Good Hope; each of the three Judges to 
receive $2500 per annum; also, for the arbitrator at New 
York to receive $1000 per annum, and the others $2000 
each; also, for the clerk of the court at New York to re- 
cgive the fees pertaining to the office. The appropriations 
for the Naval Academy, temporarily located at Newport, 
Rhole Island, and for repairs to the Academy buildings 
at Annapolis, Maryland, were, after considerable debate, 
adopted, thus indicatiug that the Academy will again be 
restorec to Annapolis.——In the House, the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs made a report that no exigency seems 
to exist to require the interpositios. of the Government in 
behalf of the suffering people of Ireland. The bills to se- 
cure more prompt payment of officers and volunteers, and 
adding 40 surgeons and 120 assistant-surgeons to the army 
medical was passed; also the bills indemnifying 
the citizdl of Delaware for war expenditures, and pre- 
scribing an additional oath to grand and petit jurors serv- 
ing in United States courte, 

On Saturday, June 14, in the Senate, a message was re- 
ceived from the President calling attention to the subject 
of enlarging the Erie and Oswego canals and locks, s0 as 
to admit of the passage of gun-boats. The House bill pro- 
viding for the more prompt payment of the volunteers was 

. An executive session was then held, and the Sen- 
ate adjourned. —_—The House was not in session. 

On Monday, June 16, in the Senate, the Naval Ap- 
propriation bill was taken up, and Senator Wilson's amend- 
ment, that no slaves shall be employed in the navy-yards, 
dock-yarda, ete., was rejected, by a vote of IT yeas to 18 
nays. The appropriation for repairs at the Naval Acad- 
emy buildings at Annapolig was adhered to, and the bill 
passed. A joint resolution anthorizing the President to 


purchase Jones's improvement for operating heavy guns 


— 


was presented. A debate ensued relative to changing the 


hour of meeting, and it was resolved that the Senate, 
and after the 19th instant, meet at eleven jin 
In the House, the Committee on Elections reported againrt 
the claim of Charles Henry Foster to represent the Second 
Congressional District of North Carolina. A joint resolu- 
tion was introduced creating the grade of Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral of the army, to be filled, on the restoration of peace, 
by such eminent Major or Brigadier General as may. be 
nominated by the President and confirmed by the Senate, 
the grade to continue only during the life or service of the 
person appointed. Resolutions were adop ting ia- 
quiry as to whether our wounded soldiers at Re public 
have been subjected to unneceseary neglect ; whether rebel 
prisoners at Port Royal have been treated better than our 
own troops; and whether General Banks, while on his re- 
treat, provided transportation for negroes, making our sick 
soldiers walk; also requesting the Secretary of War to in- 
form the House by whose orders the rebel General Lee’s 
house, near Richmond, is guarded and withheld from —&® 
pital purposes. The bill to establish and equalize the g 

of line officers of the Navy was then taken up and passed. 
By this bill admirale take rank with ma or-generala, com- 
generals, etc. he Senate bill re- 
organizing the Navy Die partment was Ppaseed, 


THE FLIGHT OF BEAUREGARD. 

Dispatches from General Halleck, dated on Thursday 
the 12th, state that spies and deserters from Beau 5 
army represent the whole force to be greatly disorganized. 
Several of the regiments had mutinied, and refused to 
serve any longer, as their term of enlistment had expired. 
These troops had accordingly been disarmed, and num- 
bers of them shot for mutiny. A large amount of valu. 
able stores had been destroyed by the retreating rebels. 
Locomotives and cars in a half consumed state have been 
found at various points, all showing that the enemy had 
made a precipitate flight. The whole country scuth of 
Corinth has been completely devastated by the rebels to 
_ an extent that the population are in a starving con- 

ition. 

At latest dates General Pope had reached Okelona, and 
reports that Beauregard is still retreating. General Price 
was with him, and Jeff Thompson was at Grenada. Gen- 
eral Hindman was said to have gone into Arkansas. 


THE BATTLE OF CROSS KEYS, 


Jackson's army attacked General Shields’s advance on 
Monday — near Port Republic. The conflict was 
maintained for four hours by about two thousand of our 
men against the main bedy of General Jackson’s army. 
The enemy's force became so overwhelming in numbers 
that our advance was compelled to fall back, which it did 
in good order, until it met the main body of 
Shields’s command, near Conrad's stere. As soon as this 
was effected the enemy in turn retired. 

The subsequent advance of our army from General Fré- 
mont’s head-quarters to Port Republic, Virginia, ascertained 
the fact that none of the enemy were in the way except the 
wounded, who lay in every house, The dead found in the 
road shows that the rebels lost five hundred in that fight. 
Ambulances and wagons, arms and accoutrements were 
strewn along the route. A dirpatch recerved at the War 
Department puts our loss at 125 killed and 500 wounded. 
Our own loss in officers was severe, 


AFFAIRS AT MEMPHIS. 

The condition of Memphis at the latest accounts was 
most sagisfactory. The people generally seem rejoiced to 
enter onte more under the protection of the Government. 
The stores are bejng opened, and many of the merchants 
are starting for the Northern cities to buy goods in the old 
fashion, and applications to ship 6000 bales of cotton have 
already been made to our authorities; while at the same 
time the rebel cavalry, who are scouring the country in 
the vicinity of Grand Junction, are wantonly destroying 
as much of the staple astheycan. The people of Memphis 
treat our soldiers with kindness and cordiality. 

The Post-office and Adams's express office have been 
opened and business reeumed. The state of affairs in the 
city were thus much improved. 

AT NEW ORLEANS, 

Affairs at New Orleans seem to be progressing satisfac- 
torily. The New Orlesns See, which was previously sup- 
pressed by the General for its advocacy of cotton-burning, 
has reappeared with an apology and explanation, assuring 
General Butler that it pever intended to recommend the 
destruction of the crops of the Southern people. Upon this 
assurance the Commanding General has permitted the 
issue of the paper. 

AT NORFOLK. 

The Union feeling in Norfolk is p ng. Trade is 
reviving there, and the sentiments of the citizens in favor 
of the flag is becoming manifest in public meetings and 
processions. General Viele has been offered and has ac- 
cepted a fine house for his head-quarters. 


THE REBEL LOSS AT FAIROAKS. 

The Richmond Dixpatch gives a terrible record ef the 
rebel loss of officers at the battle of Fairoaks. While it 
puts down the killed in the aggregate,‘on their side, at 
only 8000, which i+, doubtless, pe below the 
mark, it says that they lost a vast number of officers, in- 
cluding five generals, twenty-three colonels, ten majors, 
and fifty-seven captains, either killed or captured. The 
same peper makes the in) portant admission that our army 
can at any time cut off the retreat of the rebels South by 
seizing the railroads at Petersburg, and intimates that « 
retreat to Lynchburg and the mountains was the only one 
left to them. 

REACTION AGAINST JEFF DAVIS. 

The Charleston Courter says that men in high official 
positions in the South are at present engaged in a crusade 
against Jeff Davis, and are calling for a convention of the 
Confederate States to depose the rebel President and put a 
military dictator in his piace. . 

ANOTHER SLAVER PUNISHED. 

The jury in the ease of Appleton Oaksmith, whose trial 
at Boston, upon the charge of fitting out a slaver, has been 
in progress during the past week, on Friday, after thirty 
minutes’ deliberation, rendered a verdict against the pris- 
oner on eight out of the ten counts in the indictment. The 
penalty for the crime is imprisonment for five yeam, and 
five thousand dollars fine, and one year’s imprisonment for 
each one thousand dollars of the fine not paid. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
* MORE STEAMERS TO RUN THE BLOCKADE. 


STEAMERS running the blockade were insured at Lloyds 
at from thirty to forty guineas. 


FRANCE. 
THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


The Paris Moniteur of the Tth of June notifies the block- 
ade of the Mexican ports of Tampico and Alvarado by the 


Emperor. A French protectorate for the republic wag 
spoken of. 
SPAIN. 
MEXICAN AFFAIRS. 

The Spanish documents relative to the affairs of Mexico 
have been submitted to the Cortes. The impression is re- 
ported as unfavorable to General Prim 

MEXICO. 


THE DEFEAT OF THE FRENCH. 

The papers publish some very important news from 
Mexico, fully confirming previous reports of the defeat of 
the Frenth on the 4th and Sth of May last. The battle 
was a sanguinary one, and the French Zouaves, who mast 
have fought with great gallantry, «uffered severely. The 
French were only 4000 strong; but the numbers of the 
Mexicans are not given, though they may be computed a8 

men. 
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FRONT ROYAL, VIRGINIA, LOOKING SOUTH. —Sketourp ny C. L. B.— [Ser Paar 411.) 


AND THE REBEL ARMY.—[Srr Pace 411.) 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL EDWIN V. SUMNER, by AntTuO NY.) 


GENERAL SUMNER. 

GENERAL Epwins V. StmNer, commander of an 
army corps in the Army of the Potomac, was born 
in Massachusetts, about the vear 1797, and was 
appointed to West Point, from New York, in 181o. 
He served in the infantry for tighteen years; in 
1833 he was appointed Captain of Dragoons, and 
Major in 1846. He served inethe Mexican war, 
and was brevetted Lieutenant-Colonel for gallant 
and meritorious conduct at Cerro Gordo; and Col- 
‘onel for the same behavior at Molino del Rey. In 
1848 he was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
First Dragoons. When the troubles broke out in 
Kansas a force of cavalry was sent to preserve the 
peace, and Colonel Sumner was placed in com- 
mand. He discharged the delicate duties of his 
office with skill and success. On the election of 
Mr. Lincoln he was one of the four officers (Gen- 
erals Pope and Hunter being two of the remainder) 
who were appointed by the War Department to 


escort the President-elect to Washington. The: 


famous night-journey through Daltimore, which 
was undertaken in order to fruStrate a plot for the 
assassination of the President, was resolved upon, 
against his counsels and in spite of his entreaties. 
After the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln Colonel 
Sumner was appointed to supersede General Albert 
S. Johnson (who turned rebel) in command of our 
force on the Pacific. He speedily set matters 
straight in that section of the country, and re- 
turned home, signalizing his return by the arrest 
of the traitor Gwin, of California, on the way. ‘The 
authorities of New Granada attempted to prevent 
the passage of Gwin as a prisoner through their 
territory ; but Sumner took the responsibility, and 
marched him across the Isthmus with a battalion 
of United States troops. On his arrival at Wash- 
ington General Sumner was appointed to the com- 
mand, first, of a division and next of a corps in 
General M‘Clellan’s army. His conduct at Will- 


iainsburg has been the subject of much criticism, 
but at Fairoaks he certainly vindicated his repu- 
tation for good soldiership and gallantry. 
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DRIGADIER-GLNLEAL SAMLLL F. HEINTGZELMAN, U.S,A.—[See Pace 411.) 
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FORT DARLING, DKURY’S BLUFF, ON THE JAMES RIVER.—From Skxercu py a Pace 411.] 
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RECONNOISSANCE ON THE JAMES RIVER BY UNITED STATES GUN-BOATS.—{S 
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HAKPEK'S WEEKLY, [Jone 28, 169, 
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THE SIGNAL CORPS OF THE UNITED STAIES ARMY.—Drawn BY Mr. A. R. Waup.—[See Pace 411.] 
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AP SHOWING THE EXTENT OF UNITED STATES TERRITORY STILL UNDER INSURRECTIONARY CONTROL, . 
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APPEARANCE OF THE REBEL RAM BEAUREGARD AND JEFF THOMPSON AFTER THE FIGHT. 
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THE REBEL GUN-BOATS OFF.CRAIGHEAD POINT BEFORE THE SURRENDER. 
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OUR FLEET OFF FORT PILLOW ON THE EVE OF THE EVACUATION. 
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‘a Monarch running down the Beauregard. 
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LOVE AS A CLAIRVOYANT. 


A cutLiy wind sighing through leafless boughs, 
rain pattering against the windows, river and sky 
a gray blank—such had been the day. Twilight 
came early, filling the little parlor at Oak Glen 
with shadow. Already the flower-stands were 
scarcely distinguishable from the sea-green cur- 
tains against which they stood, the tall Indian 
vases, the book-cases, the wide fauteuils, the gay 


~».pastels on the walls looked alike but so many dim 


ghosts, and Barton Ethicke’s weird, uncanny mu- 
sic seemed sounding out from shadow-land itself. 

He sat, with head bent down, playing low, as if 
to himself—the music, evidently only the half un- 
conscious expression of his thought, ceasing pres- 
ently altogether. Little boot-heels on a sudden 
clicked sharply-on the marble tiles without, a fresh 
young voice hummed “Oh liberta gradita !”* just 
without the door, and then with a swish of silken 
flounces came straight toward him an airy, slender 
figure. Close upon him Ethel Herrick started and 
tossed her saucy head. 

“Oh! it is you, Mr. Ethicke! I hardly knew 
what it could be sitting there in the dark.” 

Barton's thought stood before him, and the gold- 
en opportunity for which he had prayed so long 
was in his grasp. For weeks she had eluded him ; 
always tantalizingly kind, but innocently inac- 
cessible. Now he had her—with no elderly rela- 
tives of dull perceptions as a shelter, no child, not 
even a spaniel, with which to effect a diversion. 
Sunbeams and mist wreaths had been as easily 
trapped as she—and now there she was, alone with 
him and the shadow, shrinking, uneasy ; outward- 
ly demure, inwardly, he knew, divining his inten- 
tion and plotting to defeat it. 

“ Ethel.” 

“Mr. Ethicke.” 

** Don’t call me that.” 

“What then?” 

‘*T have another name.” 

“Oh! Mr. Barton Ethicke.” 

‘‘Give me my first name,” he remonstraied, with 
ominous meekness. 

‘*Well then, Mr.” 

With such an enemy what was the use of firing 
at long range, thought Barton, and sent Patience 
to the right-about, threw reticence to the winds. 
Long repressed emotion flamed up suddenly in his 
face; ri et armis he possessed himself of the little 
fingers toying nervously with the ends of her sash. 

Ethel recoiled, and as Fate would have it, against 
a light music-stand, which, under the pressure, fol- 
lowed the example of certain commercial houses, 
and went down. Thecrash sounded out with mel- 
ancholy distinctness, and an elderly relative cross- 
ing the hall put in her head to see what was the 
matter. There sat Ethel, by the fading light dili- 


“ gently reading “Idylls of the King,” while Bar- 


ton was guiltily gathering up the music. 

‘It was Mr. Ethicke,”’ explained the little hypo- 
crite. ‘' He is always coming down with a crash. 
For some unfortunate people this world seems real- 
ly only one great stumbling-block.” 

Virtuous indignation, polite resignation, sounded 
in her voice. The elderly relative hemmed, hesi- 
tated, and like most neutrals, finding her position 
untenable, retired. The door had scarcely closed 
when Barton rose and walked over to her. As 
quick as he, she had tied her handkerchief on her 
fan, and held it up, a flag of truce, as he reached 
her; but he was no longer to be evaded with jests. 
He sat down close beside her—useless then for 
her to tremble and shrink away in her corner of 
the sofa; closer and closer he drew her, till her 
full scarlet lips were pressed against his, and he 
could feel the beating of her poor heart. She 
tried to cover her glowing face with her hands, but 
they were seized and imprisoned at once, leaving 
no hiding-place but on his shoulder. 

“* You shy little elf,” he whispers, *‘ how did you 
have the heart to torture me so long ?” 

What need to goon? Itistheoldstory. Lovers 
know it by heart; pater and mater familias smile 
to recall it; fossil bachelors and awful maiden 
ladies are shocked even to think of it. Besides, 
more serious matters presently claimed the atten- 
tion of qur young couple. 

Their engagement was hardly viewed with pleas- 
ure by Ethel’s family, for Barton Ethicke, desira- 
ble in other respects, was a Northern man, and his 
Union sentiments made Alabama no longer a safe 
residence for him. 

The marriage, if marriage there was, must take 
place at once; the separation of Ethel from her 
family be immediate, perhaps final. Mother’s and 
brother’s love, political sentiment, Ethel’s natural 
hesitation, all barred the way, only to be swept 
aside by Barton’s indomitable energy. Monday 
was the day fixed; ‘four days more,” Ethel said 
to herself with flushing cheeks, as she sat watch- 
ing for the click of his horse’s hoofs on the gravel 
walk. He had been gone two days—detained in 
the city on business. She had expected him early 
in the afternoon, and now it was twilight, so a few 
minutes more must bring him, and her heart beat 
hi-hat the very thought. 

Sounded out, sharp and suddenly on the even- 
ing stillness, a horse’s hurried gallop: over the lit- 
tle wooden bridge, along the road, in at the gate 
it came. She ran gleefully out on the piazza, wav- 
ing her handkerchief; but the rider, who had slack- 
ened his furious pace, and was coming slowly up the 
avenue of oaks, was not Barton, but her brother 
Ralph. He looked pale and anxious, and came in 
without speaking, seeming scarcely tosce her. She 
followed him to the library. 

‘** Have you seen Barton ?” 


‘‘Where ishe? What keeps him?” 
“‘ He is—detained.” 


“‘Detained! How odd! But he sent me ames- 
sage—you have a letter for me?” 

No—nothing.” 

He sat down as he spoke in the most shadowed 
part of the room. Ethel instantly drew away the 
curtains to let in the feeble sicht, and going up to 
him looked searchingly in his face. 


‘Ralph, what is it? What is the matter?” 

Nothing.” 

‘There is. Are you sick?” 

‘No, I tell you! How absurd you are!” 

His tone and look were half savage, but she 
wound her arms about his neck, murmuring close 
in his ear, 

‘Ralph, you can not deceive your sister. I 
know that something troubles you. What have 
you been doing? Tell me. When did I ever fail 
you, or betray yourconfidence? Trust in me once 
more, and perhaps I can help you. You know the 
mouse gnawed the lion's net.” 

No answer, only the closer pressure of his arm. 
Appalled at the silence, she bent her head back, 
and met the solemn, ominous pity of hiseyes. All 
at once she began to tremble and grow white. 

‘*Is it—is it—something has happened to Bar- 
ton! He is dead—they have killed him!” 

‘* No, but he is in prison.” 

Well, why do you stop?” ITamcalm, Don't 
you see, perfectly calm.”’ 

Ralph’s broad chest heaved ; his voice shook in 
spite of himself. 

‘‘My poor Ettie! shall I tell you? 
courage to hear ?” 

‘Yes, yes, I tell vou. All, any thing, only 
quick! for my heart won’t beat. I think it is 
waiting to hear.” All this spoken low, with white, 
dry lips and a curious, strained distinctness of ut- 
terance, as though each word were forced out by a 
mighty effort of will. 

“Ethel, it would be better if he were dead this 
moment with a bullet through his heart. Our 
boys had planned a surprise for the Federals, and 
how Barton got wind of it Heaven only knows, for 
it was kept secret, and why he must meddle with 
it, is a still deeper mystery. He must have count- 
ed on capture and detection, for the train filled with 
soldiers was positively in sight as he was tearing 
up the track,”’ 

“TIsthat all? The destruction of a few rails!” 

“All! He might have murdered his father with 
more ifmpunity. Our long-cherished and well- 
planned scheme was foiled ; the Federals saved in- 
calculable loss and disaster! His life will be the 
forfeit, for he is judged and condemned already, be- 
fore his trial.” 

“Never! It is monstrous! incredible! He 
shall not die! Ralph, we must save him.” 

“ Ethel, all this afternoon I have been with Judge 
Percy, father’s oldest friend. Ihave told him how 
near he was to us and to you. I offered myself as 
a hostage for his good conduct, till he could be sent 
North. I pleaded for imprisonment—any thing but 
a shameful death. I even threatened.” 

“ And he—” 

“Said if it were his own son he could not save 
him. The mob were clamoring night and day 
about his prison; they thirsted for his blood. It 
was doubtful if they would not tear him limb from 
limb on Bis way totrial. He dared not, even if he 
would, a¢quit him. There is actually no hope.” 

Ethel shuddered, but made no comment, only 
rose quietly. Ralph held her back. 

Where are you going ?” 

“ To him.” 

“‘My dear child, not to-night; vou can not see 
him. Visitors are not allowed after this hour. 
Wait tall to-morrow.” 

“* But the night is so long and still, and I shall 
think—”’ answered Ethel, with a look of terror. 

“My poor Ettie! I will stay with vou.” 

“* And we shall start very early ?” 

“As early as you like.” And with that she was 
forced to be content. 

Says George Herbert, ‘‘ Closets arc halls, and 
hearts highways to God’s affections.” And all 
Ralph’s tender sympathy, all her desperate striving, 
nowise softened her fearful suffering. She paced the 
floor, she knelt down, she fairly groveled at times, 
as if enduring acutest physical anguish. With the 
first ray of light she ordered the carriage, and her 
misery was so great that no one had the heart to op- 
pose her. She drove straight to the prison, where 
she was refused admittance, as she had expected ; 
back again she went to the house of Judge Percy. 
The old man wiped his spectacles, blew his nose 
vigorously, and tried to look all judicial sternness. 

Quoth he, 

“My dear Miss Ethel, a Roman or a Spartan 
maiden would have tied the noose with her own 
hands, were he twenty times her lover ;** but Ethel 
burst out with a pitiful cry, 

“Oh! Mr. Peroy, I am neither Roman nor Spar- 
tan, only a poor, weak girl, and so utterly miser- 
able. See, I will carry nothing to him. Search 
me if you will. Ican not help him to escape; the 
words that we speak will harm no one; but I must 
see him—I must! Donot shake yourhead. You 
will not refuse, oh! you can not, for you are not of 
stone ;” and she fell down on her knees before him, 
and her beautiful golden hair, loosed from the comb, 
dropped about her like a shining veil. 

The Judge cleared his throat vigorously. 

“T have no sympathy with the traitor,” he said, 
half apologetically to Ralph, ‘‘ but for her sake— 
here is the order for your admittance. After all a 
couple of hours will do no harm.” 

Ethel clutched the paper with desperate eager- 
ness, stopped for no thanks, not even to look if 
Ralph were coming, but hurried back to the car- 
riage again. To her burning impatience minutes 
were ages of torture. She sat leaning forward, her 
hand on the door, her eyes devouring the streets 
through which they rolled. 

They were admitted. The door of Barton’s cell 
opened. ‘‘At length!” she said, and sprang in 
withaecry. He ‘urned quickly—opened his arms 


3 My Warling ! my pet!” he said, low. 

For the last time she was folded to his heart. 
Oh! the unutterable bitterness of the thought! 
His last kisses! his last words to her on earth! 
So precious, yet melting away like the air, to leave 
her only their remembrance. 

** But there is another world,” he said, softly. 

‘*Ah! but I haven’t faith like you.” 

“My darling, Christ will come to you I am per- 


Have you 


- 


suaded. You see my death is for the best. He 
might not if I had lived.” 
‘But oh, Barton, to die in this way! If you 


had been shot in battle, or stricken by God, I must 
have mourned; but by the hangman’s hands i— 
horrible !” 

“For the Union—for our country, Ethel. Is 
not that glorious? Could I do less than offer up 
my life? The meanest hireling in the ranks does 
that. I counted the cost beforehand. I acted de- 
liberately. I knew that capture was almost cer- 
tain, but I felt that God, who sent me knowledge 
of the plot in a way of which the conspirators little 
dream, destined me also to foil it.” 

Ethel answered by mute caresses, she had no 
heart for words. Two hours slipped away like a 
dream. Ralph called her, but she clung frantically 
to Barton. 

‘Oh, I can not, I can not! or if it must be, grant 
me annihilation! Let not one atom of my be- 
ing remain to throb with this intolerable an- 
guish !” 

‘‘Poor heart! ask rather for resignation,” he 
whispered ; but she was past hearing—for the first 
time in her life she had fainted. 


ap 


The mockery of a trial was over, Barton con- 
demned, and the day of his execution fixed—the 
Monday that should have been his wedding-day. 
Ethel had left the city because her thoughts wan- 
dered out continually, and went up one street and 
across another, and so on, till they came to the pris- 
on, outside of whose bars they clamored, crying out 
‘‘ that they were spirit, and it but senseless matter, 
and they must pass; that he was alone, perhaps 
despairing, and they were one with him, and must 
go to him—they must, they must!”’ till she fancied 
herself going mad. 

The journey and alternate trances of sleep and 
paroxysms of agony wore out the wretched Satur- 
day, and the Sabbath brought with it a new phase 
of feeling ; an utter incredulity, born out of the fra- 
grance and stillness about her. The tranquil fields, 
the peaceful sunshine, the very bird swaying and 
balancing on the slender twig near her window, 
what were they but nature’s contradictions of the 
possibility of such horror as haunted her? Surely 
it was some dream, and oh, how she struggled and 
prayed that she might wake! She knew nothing 
about the time, for Ralph had stopped all the clocks 
in the house, and possessed himself of her watch, 
that she might be unable to count the hours or 
know the moment of his last struggle; but some- 
where late in the wane of the long golden day she 
lay down, utterly wearied in body and mind, but 
with the unbelief in her coming desolation still 
strong upon her. There were the roses blooming 
in the rustic flower-stand that he had given her ; 
his miniature rose and fell on her bosom with every 
pulse ef her heart. She opened the little golden 
case and looked at it. There was no foreshadowing 
of evil, no foreboding in the clear-cut face. As she 
closed it the ring on her third finger caught the 
light, and flamed out with red and violet hues. She 
remembered so well when he placed it there; he 
who was to die the death of a felon, of those loath- 
some degraded beings whom she hesitated to be- 
lieve possessed of a common humanity with herself, 
he who had held her to his heart and pressed his 
lips on hers—monstrous! impossible! 

At last, present and future, all outward circum- 
stances, all thoughts were lost, merged suddenly in 
a sense of nervous exaltation, a rapid, awful thrill, 
as if soul and body were parting. She was not 
asleep, she was not dreaming, but she was with 
him floating of to the wild music of the Hirten 
Spiele, filled with an unearthly pleasure that was 
half the delicious whirling harmony, half the clasp 
of his loving arm. Suddenly sepulchral air chilled 
them through and through, and they were in his 
prison cell, doors fast shut, all hope gone, and 
again her whole soul rose up in wild rebellion; be- 
fore its revolt bars of sense went down, time and 
place vanished—whether in the body or out of the 
body she could not tell, but she saw a road with its 
iron track, showing ghostly white in the dim night, 
cut in two by a wide and rapid stream. The faint 
air was alive with the bw hum of voices, the clat- 
ter and ring ofarms. Men swarmed like bees roll- 
ing huge bales to the banks, tearing up the iron 
rails, prying open ropes, binding the bales together, 
and hurling them into the dull water. Each worked 
with vim, with intensity, as though he alone were 
the saviour of hie cause. Now and then lantern 
gleams caught the glitter of bayonets or of an epau- 
let, and high above them, a dim form in the dark- 
ness, floated the flag for which Barton was to die— 
the Stars and Stripes. 

Foremost among them worked Mayne Ethicke, 
Barton’s cousin, often enough before the bitter war 
of brother against brother, a guest in Ethel’s fa- 
ther’s house. If he but knew—and she struggled 
incredibly to speak. She would have given her 
life for a moment’s power of speech, but voice and 
words were denied her. She could only look and 
watch. Barton died to her a hundred times while 
the bridge was building, and the great hostrpassing 
over. To her his life seemed hanging on the stum- 
ble of every foot, each slipping of a board, what- 
ever caused delay. 

The dawn came at last, haggard and threaten- 
ing. It looked in on Barton sleeping quietly and 
woke him. Only a few hours now and for him all 
mysteries would be unveiled; he was going fast 
over the little strip of time that separated him 
from eternity. Solemn excitement possessed him, 
Something that was almost triumph shone out in 
his face except when he remembered Ethel; but he 
put away the thought of her as fast as possible, 
lest the gush of tenderness with which he looked at 
and kissed the soft hair lying on his heart might 
unman him. 

On the cool morning air grew a murmur, coming 
at first with an occasional sigh and sweep of the 
wind, deepening, nearing, resolving itself at last 
into a heavy measured tramp of feet and roll of 
wheels. Suddenly three or four shots sounded out 


‘“‘ The Federals are upon us! Mitchell's advance- 
guard are already in the town !” 

Barton heard indistinctly the tumult surging 
about his prison, but speculated little about it; it 
mattered nothing to him. The time dragged on— 
time that is always in such haste with criminals 
and dying men! On latein the day the key turned 
in the lock. His heart gave one mighty bound 
and stood still. “ Atlast,” he said, androse. The 
door opened wide, Mayne Ethicke’s arms were 
thrown about him. 

‘* Barton, dear old boy, w~ were just in time te 
save you!” 

And then a strong h..nd was laid on his shoulder, 
and turning he saw Ralph trying to laugh and 
choking in an extraordinary manner. ‘ 

“ Barton, my dear fellow, I never thought before 
to rejoice over a Yankee triumph.” 

Barton's answer was, ‘‘ Ethel ?” 

Far away Ethel lay in deep, stirless sleep, so 


r like that of death that her mother, anxiously watch- 


ing, bent more than once in sudden terror lest the 
breath had departed. Horses’ hoofs rang out on 
the road, came clattering up the carriage-way. 

“Ethel! Ethel!” called a strangely joyful voice 
in the hall below. 

Ralph mad?” murmured Mrs. Herrick, as 
Ethel opened wide her violet eyes, soft and dark 
with the sweet mystery of a happy sleep. Some 
one ran lightly up the stairs—it was Barton's step, 
his head looked in atthe opendoor. Mrs. Herrick 
recoiled and shrieked, but Ethel sprang forward 
with hands outstretched. 

‘*My darling, I knew you were safe and coming 
back to me.” 

Half an hour after she said to Mayne Ethicke, 

‘*How you werked when you were building that 
bridge !” 

He looked surprised. 

“ Tlow did you know? I told no—” 

“Oh! I saw,” and she recounted her vision. 

“* An odd dream,” said Ralph, masingly. 

‘* But it was not a dream—I saw it,” insisted 
Ethel. 

‘Easily explained,” laughed Barton. ‘ Love 
in the old days was blind, but in this our modern 
progressive age he has grown clairvoyant.” 


THE WAR ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


WE devote pages 408 and 409 to illustrations of 
the Wark on THE Mississirr1, from sketches by 
our artist, Mr. Alexander Simplot. One of the 
pictures represents the GuN-BOAT FIGHT ON THE 
MISSISSIPPI OPPOSITE Mempuis. As a contrast 
to the descriptions by loyal men, we give the fol- 
lowing account of this remarkable cembat from 
the pen of the reporter of a rebel paper, the Mem- 
phis Argus, of June 6: 


As was generally antieipated, several gun-boate of the 
Lincoln fleet made their appearance around the bead above 
the city this a.m., arriving below the island a little before 
6 o'clock. Their appearance created an immediate move- 
ment in our fleet, under the brave Commodore Mont- 
gomery, who had been awaiting them, and his boats were 
at once headed up stream to offer them battle. Our fleet 
was composed of the General Van Dern, flag-ship, General 
Price, General Bragg, Jeff Thompson, General Lovell, 
General Beauregard, Sumter, and Little Rebel, all rams, 
under the supreme command of Commander Montgomery. 
Upon arriving opposite the mouth of Wolf Creek, the Fed- 
eral boats in the mean time advancing from the ieland, the 
order was given to open fire, which was aecordingly done 
by the Little Rebel. Three shots were fired from the Con- 
federate fleet before any reply was made by the enemy, 
who, however, continued advancing. A shert time after- 
ward fire was opened by the advancing boats of the F. 1 
fleet, and a brisk interchange of cannonading was keft up 
for some time, the shots from both sides generally falling 
wide of the mark. Up to this time no damage had been 
done. The engagement had then continued probably 
twenty minutes. 

Several more of the enemy's -boats now came in 
sight. Aware that upon their arrival, which would give 
the enemy great superiority, he could not continue the en- 
gagement at this point with any hope of success, Gommo- 
dore Montgomery, who was using the Little Rebel as hie 
flag-vessel, ordered the fleet to fall back. The order was 
reluctantly obeyed, the firing, however, being kept up 
vigorously. 

Our fleet retired to opposite Beal Street, no longer fn line 
of battle, when one of the Federal rams shot ahead of the 
remainder of the fleet in parsuit. Upon reaching the vi- 
cinity of our fleet, preparations were made to receive her. 
The Beauregard at once prepared to strike, and they both 
bore down on each other in gallant style. The contest was 
of short duration, as the Beauregard, avoiding the blow in- 
tended for her, struck her adversary forward of her wheel- 
house. The blow placed the Federal adventurer hors du 
combat, and she hauled off and made for the Arkansas 
shore, where she remained during the reat of the engage- 
ment. 

In the mean time another Federal ram, the Monarch, 
started to the first's assistance, rapidly passing the city 
under full head of steam. The Beauregard, having dis- 
abled her first adversary, turned about to run imto the Mon- 
arch, The Price was also moved up, and the three boats 
were rapidly coming ther. 

A heavy blow aimed by the Beauregard at the Monarch 
missed and struck the Price, which was unable to get out 
of the way. She was struck squarely on the wheel-house, 
which was torn completely off, leaving the boat nearly a 
wreck. She at once m for the Arkansas shore, and 
sunk as deeply as the shallow water would allow. A num- 
ber of persons on board were killed and wounded by the 
enemy’s sharp-shooters. 

Just at this od the four iron-clad gun-boats of the 
enemy, none of which had yet taken any other part in the 
engagement than firing at long range as they slowly ad- 
vanced, moved down for the scene of the action. The can- 
nonading on their arrival was fiercely renewed, and in a 
short time the General Lovell was pierced hy a large shot, 
which caused her to fill rapidly and settle down. We had 
by this time lost two boats, and the fighting was at chose 
quarters, 

The Little Rebel, which was all the time in the thickest 
of the fight, was soon afterward struck by one of the Fed- 
eral shots, and she at once started for the Arkanea -ide, 
and stopped near the General Price. 

Commodore Montgomery and a majority of the offic rs 
and men escaped. 

The Beauregard, nothing daunted by the disaster v )'ch 
had befallen the others, still continued vigorourl: 
As she retired toward the point two or three of th. 
large boats closed in on her, pouring in broad i « «7 
broadside. She was struck several times by 
raked her fore and aft. A Federal ram also comin, up 
dealt her a blow, and she commenced sinking rspidly in 
deep water opposite Jackson Mourtd. A Federal tay was 
sent to her assistance, in which the officers and men were 
conveyed to the Arkansas shore as prisoners of war. 

The remaining Confederate boats, the Tow pan, 
Van Dorn, Sumter, and Braqe, now rapidly moved dio wn 
the river, aware that their only hope of safety, after the 
loss of the other four and the arrival of the remainder ot 
the Lincoln fleet, was in further continuing to retreat; 


sharply—a rush—a sudden flurry and terror in the 
streets—a shout, | 


| they soon rounded the point, and from Memphis could no 
longer be seen, But our reporter, who witnessed their 
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,-vements from the Mound, observed one of them—which 
v uid not be ascertained—run rapidly to the Arkansas 
<tc. Reaching it, she paused, and a moment afterward 
times were discovered issuing from her upper deck. She 
had -vidently been permanently disabled by the enemy‘s 
tire, and abandoned and fired by her officers and crew. 

(he pursuit still continued to the foot of President's Isl- 
end as far as the eye could reach, the gun-boats rapidly 
firing as they went, a shot occasionally being returned 
from our fleet. 

In a short time two of the Federal fron-elad boats were 
ols rved steaming back, accompanied by the Monarch. 
The conclusion arrived at was that the remainder of our 
tHloet had met the fate of the others. 

The loss of life in this engagement can not yet be esti- 
mated with any degree of accuracy. The cannonading, 
we presume, killed few, but a number are known to have 
falleu by the enemy's sharp-shooters. Whenever the con- 
tending boats came together, rapid reports of guns and 
pistols could be distinctly heard from the shore. It is sup- 
pored that quite a number went down with the sinking 

ls. 

“The loss of the enemy, other than the damage to the 
ram, has not been ascertained. His boats were altogether 
superior to ours in every respect, and therefore sustained 
small loss, save in hand-to-hand encounters. 


The following account of forts Wright and Pil- | 


low, and of the descent of the Mississippi by th. 
flotilla under Commodore Davis, is from the d/eraiu 
correspondence : 

l’crt Pillow is situated on the First Chickasaw bluffs, on 

the Lennessee shore of the Mississippi River, about sev- 
inty miles above Memphis. The course of the bluffs is 
nearly north and south, and above them the river makes 
a bend nearly at right angles to the bluff, the upper end | 
of the latter being just at the termination of the bend. At 
this point a small stream, known as Coal Creek, enters the 
Mississippi, separating the bluff from the bottom land be- 
vond. 
“ On Thursday morning orders were issued for the gun- 
bouts and rams to get under way and move down to the 
now deserted fort. The rams Swifzerland and Monarch 
got iu motion before the more ponderous gun-boats could 
»wing from their moorings, and steamed slowly past Craig- 
head Point and outward toward the frowning cliff in their 
front. All eyes were strained to perceive if possible any 
sign of human occupation: but the bluff was as tenantless 
as when Ferdinand de Soto discovered that great river. 
The landing was soon reached, and « party of soldiers 
-pringing on shore climbed the parapet of the works, and 
unfurled the Union flag for the first time from Fort Pillow. 
A cheer rose from the advancing gun-boats and transports, 
and in a ehort time the rebel fortifications were alive with 
Union soldiers. 

Fort Pillow is by far the strongest position yet selected 
on the river for rebel batteries. The bluff rises abruptly 
from the stream about a hundred feet, and at all points 
is very difficult of ascent except where artificial means are 
used. Along its base for nearly three-fourths of a mile 
trong works have been constructed about twenty feet 
above the level of the river. The glacis is at the highest 
possible angle for earth to be placed, and can now only be 
ascended in places where the men have dug small steps or 
fiot-holes. At regular intervals along the whole distance 
the work is properly basticned, most of the bastions being 
built of sand-bags, planking, and rammed clay. §& ome of 
them are designed for mounting two guns, but most of 
them for but one. All of the guns were protected by em- 
brasures, though none of them were casemated. The 
walls of the embrasurea are constructed in the strongest 
manner possible, one of them, and in fact the entire bas- 
tion, being of granite, chiseled and built up with great 
care and nicety. The guns were mounted on firm plank 
floorings, and cummanded the entire river between the 
fort and Craighead Point. ‘The batteries are built on a 
bench at the base of the cliff, upward of half a mile in 
length by fifty yards in width. Several eprings gush froin 
the base of the bluff, which rises abruptly, like a wall of 
granite, and afford clear water to the men within the fort. 
Four bumb-proof and well-conetructed magazines are placed 
at intervals in rear of the batteries,.in the least-exposed 
positions. Near some of the guns were holes in which the 
men could retire whenever threatened with bursting shells 
—probably a.. imitation of the famous rat-holea”’ of Gen- 
e-al Bragg at tife batteries in front of Fort Pickens. On 
the eummit of the bluff commences a series of extensive 
tield-works, extending in the aggregate from five to seven 
miles, and all provided with a ditch in front that could 
ouly be leaped by an agile man. 

After a few hours at Fort Pillow the boats moved on 
bown the river, where the retreating craft of the enemy 
had disappeared but a few hours in advance. The evacu- 
ation of the fort was begun on Sunday, but the final de- 
parture of troops did not take place vill Wednesday, when 
they left on their transporte. On the way down one of 
our transports laden with troops saw something suspicious 
at Fulton, two miles below Fort Pillow. -On landing she 
found two twenty-four-pound siege guns loaded with a dou- 
ble charge of grape, and pointed to sweep the river. The 
carriages were complete, and the two guns were quictly 
taken on board. Randolph, on the second Chickasaw bluff, 
at the mouth of the Hatchie, ten miles below Fort Pil- 
low, was evacuated on Tuesday, the commanding officer, 
Com. Pinckney, saying that, as he was lame, he would like 
to get a good start. At Fort Randolph are seven disabled 
guns and a pile of burning cotton. On the summit of the 
bluff are extensive field-works, similar to those at Fort 
Pillow, most of them erected in 1861, and evidently de- 

ed for resisting a land attack. In along subterranean 

age were several openings to the surface, at one of 
which your correspondent found several soldiers grouped, 
greatly amused at the echo of their voices as they shouted 
down the aperture. Fort Randolph is a strong natural po- 
sition, but was of no importance to the rebels, Fort Pillow 
heing evacuated. It is the first point on the Mississippi 
that was fortified after the outbreak of the rebellion, some 
of the works being constructed more than a year since. It 
is the first high ground above Memphis, sixty-five miles 
below, all the intervening country being low bottom-land 
and swamps, liable to overfidW during the period of floods 
vn the Miseissippl. 


_On page 401 we give another picture of the 
Ficur AT Memputs, during the closing scene of 
the affair; and on the same page a picture of the 
Uston Ram LANDING AT MemPuis to demand the 
surrender of the city. Colonel Ellet, commanding 
the Ram fleet, thus described the affair : 


Yesterday, after the engagement with the rebel fieet 
had nearly terminated, and the gun-boats and one of my 
rams had passed below, I was informed that a white flag 
had been raised in the city. I immediately sent my son, 
a medical cadet, Charles R. Ellet, ashore with a flag of 
‘ruse, and the following note to the authorities: 

Orrosirs Meurais, 869. 
understand that the City of Memphis has 
ore send my son with two United States flags, with instructions to 
reise one upon the Custom-house and the other upon the Court-house 
- evidence of the return of your eity to the care and protection of 
the Constitation, Cuarnces Eccer, Jun., 
Colonel Commanding. 

The bearer of the flag and the above note was accom- 
panied by Lieutenant Crankell, of the Fifty-ninth Illinois 
Regiment, and two men of the boat guard. 

The following is the reply of the Mayor of the city: 

»~ Your note o is date i iv 
the forees of the United States Government, and our reply to you is 
tfully that we have no forces to oppose the 
you have directed to be -~7 over the Custom- 
ully, 
Parx, Mayor, 

On receiving this reply, the small party proceeded to the 
Post-office to raise the national flag, and was there joined 
by the Mayor. It is proper to say that the conduct of the 
Mayor and some of the citizens was unexceptionable; but 
the party was surrounded by an excited crowd, using angry 
and threatening language. They ascended to the top of 
the Post-office and planted the flag, though fired upon 
several times and stoned by the mob below. Still I believe 
this conduct was reprobated by the people of standing in 


the place. I many evidences of an extensive Union 
sentiment in the reach me, | 


in good 
stroyed, 


GENERAL HEINTZELMAN. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL SAMUEL P. 
MAN, whose portrait we publish on page 404, was 
born in Pennsylvania about the year 1806, and is 
consequently about fifty-six vears of age. He en- 
tered the army from West Point in 1826. During 
the Florida war he, as Quarter-master, disbursed 
3,000,000, without the loss of a dollar to the Gov- 
ernment. During the early part of the Mexican 
war he was detailed to muster in volunteers on the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. After repeated ap- 
plications he was relieved from that duty, and re- 
ported to the commander at Vera Cruz, where he 
organized a battalion of recruits and convalescent 
soldiers, and took up his march for the city of Mex- 
ico. He had several engagements with the enemy 
—a severe one at Huamatta, where Major Walker, 
of the Texas Rangers, was killed ; for this engage- 
ment he was brevetted. 

At the close of the war Major Heintzelman was 
wiered with his regiment to California. He was 
ut ‘ered to the command of the southern district of 
California, where he remained about five years, 
having during that time established Fort Yuma, 
and made a personal reconnoissance of some two 
hundred miles of the Colorado River. He put the 
first steamer on the Colorado River. 

During the time he was in command of this dis- 
trict the numerous tribes of Indians in that neigh- 
borhood became hostile, and commenced murder- 
ing and plundering the emigrants, who were tak- 
ing the great Southern route to California. Major 
Heintzelman was charged with the suppression of 
these hostilities. That he did it to his own credit 
and the satisfaction of his Government the follow- 
ing extract from the report of General Hitchcock 
will show: 

“The General commanding congratulates you and the 
officers of your command on the termination of the Indian 
war in the south. To your good judgment and untiring 
energy and perseverance the country are under many ob- 
ligations for its euccessful termination.” 

During the season of 1859 Major H. was order- 
ed to take command of an expedition to protect the 
southern borders of Texas against marauding par- 
ties instigated by the well-known guerrilla chief, 
Cortinas. That he performed this duty satisfac- 
torily is vouched for by an extract from General 
Scott’s indorsement on his report of the affair to 
the War Department : 

** This is the report of a brilliant affair in which Major 
Heintzelman distinguished himself, as he has done many 
times years before. I beg to ask a brevet for him in 
emall part to compensate for the injustice done him by the 
War Department." 

Major Heintzelman left Texas a few weeks pre- 
vious to the treachery of Twiggs. Soon after his 
arrival, although ‘‘en leave,” he was put on duty 
as Inspector-General at Washington. On the l4th 
of May his commission was renewed as Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colanel, “‘ for service in an Indian cam- 
paign in 1851,” and on the 27th day of May he was 
appointed Colonel of the 17th Infantrv, and order- 
ed to the command of a brigade consisting of four 
regiments of volunteers, with several companies 
of regular cavalry and artillery, at Alexandria. 

He was subsequently appointed to the command 
of the 3d Division of the army of the Potomac un- 
der General M‘Dowell. At Bull Run he distin- 
guished himself and was severely wounded, but 
was among the last to leave the field. On the di- 
vision of the Army of the Potomac into army corps 
under General M‘Clellan, General Heintzelman ob- 
tained command of one of the new corps, and led 
it with M‘Clellan toward Richmond. It was this 
corps which suffered most at the terrible battle of 
Fairoaks. Their performance on that occasion re- 
flects the highest credit on General Ileintzelman. 
He has taken his place among the heroes of the 
day. 


THE BATTLE AT FRONT ROYAL. 


On page 404 we publish a view of Front Royat, 
Vrnainta, and another of the Fietp In wHicn 
CoLoneL KENLY SUFFERED 80 SEVERELY ON 23D 
uLT. Both are from sketches by an officer who 
since visited Front Royal. Major-General Banks, 
in his official report of the affair, says: 


Front Royal is in iteelf an indefensible position. Two 
mountain valleys debouch suddenly upon the town from 
the eouth, commanding it by almoet inaccessible hills; and 
it is at the same time exposed to flank movements by oth- 
er mountain valleys, via Strasburg on the west and Ches- 
ter Gap on the east. 

The only practicable defense of this town would be by 
a force rufficiently strong to hold these mountain passes 
some miles in advance. Such forces were not at my dis- 
posal, amd no such expectations were entertained from the 
slender command of Colonel Kenly. It.waa a guerrilla force 
and not an organized and well-appointed army that he was 
prepared to meet. 

On the 28d of May it was discovered that the whole force 
of the enemy was in movement down the valley of the She- 
nandoah, between the Massanutten Mountain and th. Blue 
Ridge, and in close proximity to the town. Their cavalry 
had captured a considerable number of our pickets before 
the alarm was given. The little band which was charged 
with the protection of the railroad and bridges found itself 
instantaneously compelled to choose between an immediate 
retreat or a contest with the enemy against overwhelming 
numbers, Colonel Kenly was not the man to avoid a con- 
test, at whatever odda. He immediately drew up his 
troops in the order he had contemplated in case of attack 
of less importance. The disposition of his forcer had been 
wisely made to resist a force equal to his own. and the best, 
perhaps, that could have been devised in nis more press- 
ing emergency. 

About one o'clock y.m. the alarm was given that the en- 
emy waa advancing on the town in force. The infantry 
companies were drawn up in line of battle about half a 
mile in the rear of the town. Five companies were de- 
tailed to support the artillery, which was placed on the 
crest of a hill commanding a meadow of some extent, over 
which the enemy must pass to reach the bridges—one com- 
pany guarding the regimental camp, nearer to the river, 
on the right of the line. 

The companies, three in number, left to guard the town, 
were soon compelled to fall back upon the main force. 
There were then four companies on the right of the battery 
near the camp, undér Lieutenant-Colonel Dushane, and five 
companies on the left under Colonel Kenly. The battery, 
Lieutenant Atwell commanding, opened fire upon the en- 
emy advancing from the hills on the right and left, well 
supported by the infantry, doing much damage. A de- 
tachment of the Fifth New York cavalry was ordered to 
advance upon the road, which was attempted, but did not 
succeed. They held this position for an hour, when they 
were compelled to retreat across the river, which was done 
order, their camp and stores having been first de- 
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On the opposite side their lines were again formed, and 
the battery, in position, opened its fire upon the enemy 
while fording the river. They were again ordered to move, 
left in front, on the Winchester road, and had proceeded 
about two miles when they were overtaken by the enemy's 
cavalry, and a fearful fight eneued, which ended in the 
complete destruction of the command. Colonel Kenly, at 
the head of his column, was wounded in this action. The 
train and one gun were captured. One gun was brought 
within five miles of Winchester, and abandoned by Lieu- 
tenant Atwell only when his horses were broken down. 
The enemy's force is estimated at eight thousand. The 
fighting was mostly done by the cavalry on the side of the 
rebels, with active support from the infantry and artillery. 
Our own force did not exceed nine hundred men. They 
held their ground manfully, yielding only to the irresisti- 
ble power of overwhelming numbers, Prisoners captured 
since the affair represent that our troops fought with great 
valor, and that the losees of the enemy were large. _ A prix 
oner captured near Martinsburg, who was in the Front 
Royal army, states that twenty-five men were killed in the 
charge on the Buckton station. Six companies of cavalry 
charged upon off troops at that place. ‘The killed and 
wounded numbered forty odd. Among the killed were 
Captain Sheats and Captain Fletcher. The name of the 
prisoner is John Sayer. ° 

It is impossible at this time to give a detailed account of 
our losses. Reports from the officers of the regiment rep- 
rezent that but eight commissioned officers and one hun- 
dred and twenty men have reported. Of these officers five 
were in the engagement, two absent on detached service, 
and one on furlough. All the regimental officers were cap- 
tured. Colonel Kenly, who was represented to have been 
killed, is now understood to be held a prisoner. He is se- 
verely wounded. Lieutenant Atwell reports that of thir- 
ty-cight men attached to his battery but twelve have re- 
ported. The cavalry was more fortunate, and suffered 
comparatively little loss. Undoubtedly large numbers of 
the command will yet return, but it is impossible to spec- 
ulate upon the ntwnber. 


OUR FLEET IN THE JAMES 

RIVER. 

We devote page 405 to illustrations of the opera- 
tions of Our FLEET IN THE JAMES RIVER. One 
of our pictures represents Fort Darling, which was 
lately attacked by Commander Rodgers with the 
Galena, Monator, and other vessels, A letter from 
one of the ships engaged said : 

At 8 a.m. gre came in sight of the battery called Fort 
Darling, situated just beyond a sharp turn ire river, 
and about one hundred and fifty feet above it. Just 
abreast of it the wrecks of several vessels could be seen, 
completely blocking up the channel. These are said to be 
the Jamestown, Yorktown, Teaser, Patrick Henr1, Curtia 
Peck, and Northampton, besides several scows and schoon- 
ers. The fleet now approached in the following order: 
The Galena, Monitor, Aroostook, Port Roval, Stevens 
Battery. The river was here very narrow, and the chan- 
nel did not exceed sixty yards in width, and was quite 
intricate. The vessela, therefore, could not shift positions 
readily, but.were obliged to come to anchor and work from 
springs on their cables. 

After describing the fight, with the details of 
which our readers are familiar, he adds: 

Too much praise can not be given to Commander 
Rodgers and the other officers of the expedition for the 
gallant manner in which the boats were handled, and for 
the rapidity and accuracy of their fire, exposed as they 
were at anchor in a narrow channel to a heavy plunging 
fire from a casemated battery, and of musketry from the 
banks. The narrowness and shallow water of the channel, 
and the close range at which the gun-boats lay—being only 
from 600 to 1000 yard® from the battery—made it one of 
the most brilliant actions of the war, and the emall loss 
sustained is very surprising. 

Of the reconnoissance the author of the sketch 
which we reproduce says : 

On the morning of Friday, May 30, the United 
States steamers Mahaska, Captain N. B. Harrison, 
and Jacob Bell, Captain E. P. M‘Rea, ran down 
the river from the rendezvous at City Point, about 
eighteen miles, to take and spike the guns of the 
battery at Fort Powhatan. Having arrived in 
position, an armed boat, with a small detachment 
of marines, was sent ashore from the Mahaska, fol- 
lowed by another from the Sell; but the party, 
after scaling the bank, which is here about thirty 
feet high, found the works had a feg days before 
been deserted. The battery is partiaily concealed 
behind a large wood-pile on the top of the bank. 
At the foot, nearer the river, is seen the remains of 
Fort Powhatan, a Revolutionary ruin of no little 
interest. 


CAMP PUNISHMENTS. 

On page 412 we illustrate two of the punish- 
ments adopted in our army. One of the pictures 
represents the DruMMING oUT OF A COWARD 
FroM GeNERAL Burnsipe’s Army. The fellow 
was marched through the lines between a file of 
soldiers, with his head cropped, and a large pla- 
card ‘‘ coward” affixed to his back, while the band 
played the ‘* Rogue’s March.” ‘The other picture 
represents one of the punishments for drunkenness 
adopted in General Halleck’s Army of the Missis- 
sippi. The drunkard is made to get into a barrel. 
which is so suspended that his head and his feet 
project, and locomotion, if not agreeable, is not 
impossible. The barrel is labeled, -*Too fond of 
whisky.” Thus accoutred, the miserable fellow 
is the butt of the scoffs and jeers of his comrades 
for a day, and learns a lesson which ought to teach 
him the virtue of temperance for the rest of his 
life. 


THE SIGNAL CORPS. 


Tur sketches on page 406 will be particularly 
interesting at this time, when so much is heard of 
the Signal Corps. Major Myer, tle Signal Officer 
of the Army and Chief of the Gorps, was appoint 
ed from New York State, and éntered the army in 
1854. For many years he has worked in maturing 
his system, now the most complete ever organized ; 
and when he received his commission as Major, 
indorsed by the highest military talent, and with 
authority to organize and instruct a class in the 
new code, it ig a noticeable fact that his appoint- 
ment was Vv tly opposed by Jeff Davis. 

With the means now at his disposal, Major Myer 
can have an uninterrupted line of signals estab- 
lished from the blockade of the Potomac to the 
extreme right of the army in six hours, each tel- 
escope sweeping the field of vision of those on the 
adjacent stations. 

There are now signal officers detailed to the 


| armies in Kentucky, in South Carolina, and with 


Burnside in North Carolina, and a party will soon 
be sent to the expeditions on the Mississippi. To 
prevent such accidents as have occurred, by our 
troops firing into each other, Major Myer should, 


without a day’s delay, be provided with the means: 


of introducing the countersign signals throughout 
the whole army. The value and necessity of this 
system has been fully demonstrated in official re 
ports. 

The centre picture of the engraving represents 
an officer, accompanied by his flagman, at his sta- 
tion on the field of battle, bis telescope slung to a 
tree for steadiness, and a star instead of a square 
on his flag, denoting that it has already been car- 
ried under fire in a mammer to receive honorable 
meution for service on the sattle-field. On the 
left is a party using torch s. gnals. To the right, 
signaling at sea. Above, an officer is represented 
who has climbed a tree, by the assistance of a lariat, 
to get above the neighboring woods for observation. 
In the centre is a signal officer reconnoitring with 
his glass, his flag kept working out of sight of the 
enemy; and on the left platforms erected in trees 
to form a station. In the lower compartments an 
officer standing on a limber to get a view over the 
line of men moving at the double quick; a party 
running the gauntlet of the cnemy’s skirmishers to 
take up a position, and another party signaling on 
horseback, the large figures representing-signalmen 
equipped and prepared to go upon duty. 

In making these sketches I have received valu- 
able assistance from Lieutenant N. Daniels, signal 
officer, for whose courtesy I here tender my ac- 
knowledgments. Wavup. 


THE BATTLE AT TRANTER’S 
CREEK, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Our artist with General Burnside’s expedition 
has sent us a sketch of the recent BATTLE aT 
TRANTER’s CREEK, fought on June 4; we repro- 
duce it on page 413. ‘The enemy it seems had 
been gathering in some force in the neighborhood 
of Washington, North Carolina, and after awaiting 
an attack for some time, our officers determined to 
assume the offensive. The Lerald correspondent 
thus tells the story: 


On Thursday morning, June 5, a reconnoissance in force 
started from here (Washington) under command of Lieu- 
tenunt-Colonel Osborn, commanding the Twenty-fourth 
Massachusetts regiment, accompanied by Colonel Potter of 
the First North Carolina Union Volunteers, and Lieuten- 
ants Strong and Pendleton, the two latter officers acting aa 
aids. The expedition consisted of the Twenty-fourth Mas- 
sachusetts regiment, Company I of the Third New York 
cavalry, under command of Captain Jocknick and Lieu- 
tenant Allis, and a detachment from Colonel Howard's 
Marine Artillery, under command of Lieutenant Avery. 

The infantry and artillery, having taken up the line of 
march, formed a junction with the cavalry on the out- 
ekirts of the town, when all advanced along the Green- 
ville road, while the gun-boat Picket, Captain Nichols, 
proceeded up Tar River and Shelled the woods ahead. 


After marching some distance, a sight of the 
enemy was at length obtained. The same corre- 
spondent writes: 


In order to understand the progress of the fight, it may 
be well to here give a brief description of the Vicinity. 
The road, near where it crosses the bridge, descends 
through a ravine or gorge, and, turning suddenly to the 
left, skims along by the edge of the creek, which at this 
point is more properly a wide pond or swainp, filled with 
stumps of trees. On the bridge are a saw-mill and cotton 
gin, whose power is derived from the flowing of the water. 
The rebels had taken up the boarda of the bridge between 
the two buildings, and with them constructed a breast- 
work, if it might be so called, near the cotton gin. 

The column at length got in motion again from the wid. 
ow's house, and the skirmishers, having descended the 
ravine, cautiously moved toward the bridge. The advance- 
guard was from Company A, and under command of Lieu- 
tenant Jarvis. Coming from under cover of the trees, the’~ 
moved up the inclined plane at the foot of the bridge, and 
suddenly discovered a row of heads behind the breast- 
work of boards, and the guns all leveled toward them. 
Sergeant Shepard and a companion fired, and a heavy 
volley came in return. Lieutenant Jarvis fell at the first 
fire. The rest of the advance returned the volley, and 
then fell back on the main body. Colonel Osborn imme- 
diately ordered forward the artillery, and in less time than 
it takes to narrate it the gallant marines, under Lieuten- 
ant Avery, came dashing down the hill with their gu 
which they stationed, one bearing on the enemy's f 
through the arch of the saw-mill, the other to the left of 
the bridge, and raking the enemy on their right flank. 
The main body of the infantry also came forward on the 
double-quick, while Captain Jocknick formed his cavalry 
on the brow of the hill, ready to charge the enemy at the 
decisive moment, though, as it afterward Saseenell no op- 
portunity was afforded to his men to strike a blow, owing 
to the nature of the affair. On account of the narrowness 
of the road, only three companies of the infantry could be 
brought into action at ence, and the rest were disposed of 
in the rear, where they were ordered to lie down. With 
one company in the road, and one on either side, the en- 
geagement regularly opened on our side. Lieutenant Avery 
discharged several rounds of shell and canister at the en- 
emy’s position; for they were so concealed in the bridge 
and behind the trees aa to be completely out of sight, The 
infantry porred a terrific fire across and on either side of 
the bridge, the riddled beams and posts of which soon gave 
token of the showers of balls which were passing and re- 
passing. A number of rebels had secreted themselves in 
the left of the cotton gin, and were firing very briskly 
when driven out by a shell which Lieutenant Avery lodged 
in the building. Others again were discovered ensconced 
in the tree-tops on the opposite side of the creek. Lieu- 
tenant Avery elevated his pieces, and fired a couple of 
rounds of canister through the branches, wh m sev- 
eral bodies were seen to fall to the ground, at aight of which 
our boys burst into a prolonged cheer or yell. The steady 
firing of the artillery and the volleys from the Twenty- 
fourth at length drove the rebels from the b and, 
falling back, they kept up a desultory fire from the trees 
and the edge of the creek. At length the word was ¢:ven 
to charge. The artillery fired a round to clear the way, 
and, under cover of the smoke and the effects of the can- 
ister, our boys with fixed bayonets dashed upon the bridge, 
and, headed by Colonel Potter, advanced on a rup-to the 
point where the boards had been taken up. Replacing 
themPas best they could, they b rey over, and found them- 
selvee undisputed occupants of the fleld; for the rebels had 
fled down the creek and through the wooda, leaving be- 
hind them three oftheir dead and a large quantity of mus- 
keta, shot-guna, swords, sabres, and other weapons, Their 
rout was thorough and complete. The ground was cover- 
ed with pools of blood, showing that their loss was pretty 
heavy, though it is impossible to ascertain the exact fig- 
ures, as they carried off all their dead and wounded except 
the three bodies above referred to, which they could not 
rescue owing te the heavy fire of our artillery on the spot 
where they were lying. At the opposite side of the bridge 
the rebels had thrown up a temporary breast-work of cot- 
ton bales in an angular shape, with the corner nearest the 
approach from the bridge; but it failed to serve them asa 
means of defense. 

Our loss on the battle-field was four killed and twelve 
wounded; but three of the latter died soon after ete 
80 that our loss now stands seven killed aad aine w 
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THE BATTLE OF TRANTER’S CREEK, NEAR WASHINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA, ON JUNE 5, 1862.—Skercnep sy Mr. A. Wiser.—[See Pace 411.) 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1862, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York. } 


NO NAME. 
By-WILKIE COLLINS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THE WOMAN IN wilTEe,” “‘ DEAD SECRET," 
ETC., ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN M‘LENAN. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS: PRESERVED IN CAP- 
TAIN WRAGGE'S DISPATCH BOX. 
IX. 
[Chronicle for June. ] 

9th.—I returned yesterday with my informa- 
tion. Here it is, privately noted down for con- 
venience of future reference : 

Mr. Noel Vanstone left Brighton yesterday, 
and removed, for the purpose of transacting busi- 


' 


ness in London, to one of his late father’s empty 
houses in Vauxhall Walk, Lambeth. This sin- 
gularly mean selection of a place of residence, 
on the part of a gentleman of fortune, looks as 
if Mr. N. V. and his money were not easily 
parted, 

Mr. Noel Vanstone has stepped into his fa- 
ther’s shoes under the following circumstances. 
Mr. Michael Vanstone appéars to have died, cu- 
riously enough, as Mr. Andrew Vanstone died 
—intestate. With this difference, however, in 
the two cases, that the younger brother left an 
informal will, and the elder brother left no will 
at all. The hardest men have their weaknesses ; 
and Mr. Michael Vanstone’s weakness seems to 
have been an insurmountable horror of contem- 
plating the event of his own death. His son, his 
housekeeper, and his lawyer, bad all three tried, 
over and over again, to get him to make a will; 
and had never shaken his obstinate resolution to 
put off performing the only business-duty he was 
ever known to neglect. Two doctors attended 
him in his last illness ; warned him that he was 
too old a man to hope to get over it ; and warned 
him in vain. He announced his own positive de- 
termination not to die. His last words in this 
world (as I succeeded in discovering from the 
nurse, who assisted Mrs. Lecount) were: ‘‘ I’m 
getting better every minute; send for the fly di- 
rectly and take me ont for a drive.” The same 
night Death proved to be the more obstinate of 


~ 


sharp girl—a devilish sharp girl. But there is 22d, 23d, 24th.—Private memorandum con- 
such a thing as bowling a man out once too often, | tinued. Wait for the answer. 
especially when the name of that man happens ’ 25th.—The answer has come. As an ex-mili- 
to be Wragge. tary man I have naturally employed stratagem 
Not a word m@re about: the Entertainment: |} to get at it. ‘The success which rewards all gen- 
not a word more about moving from our present | uine perseverance has rewarded me—and I have 
quarters. Very good. My right hand lays my | got at it accordingly. 
left hand a wager. ‘Ten to one on her opening The Ritter is written, not by Mr. Noel Van- 
communications with the son as she opened them | stone, but by Mrs. Lecount. She takes the high- 
with the father. Ten to one on her writing to | est moral ground, in a tone of spiteful polite- 
Noel Vanstone before the month is out. ness. - Mr. Noel Vanstoneé’s delicate health and 
23d.—She has written by to-day’s post. A | recent bereavement a hyn from. writing 
long letter apparently, for she put two stamps on | himself. Any more letters from Miss Vanstone 
the envelope. (Private memorandum, address- | will be returned unopened. Any personal appli- 
ed to myself. Wait for the answer. ) cation will produce an immediate: appeal to the 


* * 


ij 
{ 


the two, and left his son (and only child) to | 


take the property in due course of law. Nobody 
doubts that the result would have been the same 
if a will had been made. The father and son 
had every confidence in each other, and were 
known to have always lived together on the most 
friendly terms. 

Mrs. Lecount: remains with Mr. Noel Van- 
stone, in the same housekeeping capacity which 
she filled with his father, and has accompanied 


him t@the new residence in Vauxhall Walk. | 
She is acknowledged on all hands to have been | 


a sufferer by the turn events haye taken. If Mr. 


Michael Vanstone had made his will, there. is_ 


no doubt she would have received a handsome 


legacy. She is now left dependent on Mr. Noel | | 
Vanstone’s sense of gratitude ; and she is not at . 


all likely, I should imagine, to let that sense 
fall asleep for want of a little timely jogging. 
Whether my fair relative’s future intentions in 
this quarter point toward Mischief or Money is 
more than I can yet say. In either case I ven- 


ture a prediction that she will find an awkward | 


obstacle in Mrs. Lecount. 


So much for my information to the present 
date. The manner in which it was received by 
Miss Vanstone showed the most ungrateful dis- 
trust of me. She confided nothing to my private 
ear but the expression of her best thanks. 


| 
| 
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“NO BUZZING- EN MY MEAD! NO.GAPTAIN TO SHAVE TO-MORROW |” 
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protection of the law, Mr. Noel Vanstone having 
been expressly cautioned against Miss Magdalen 
Vanstone by his late lamented father, has not yet 
forgotten his father’s advice. Considers it a re- 
flection cast on the honored memory of the best 
of men to suppose that his course of action to- 
ward the Miss Vanstones can be other than the 
course of action which his father pursued. This 
is what he has himself instructed Mrs. Lecount 
to say. She has endeavored to express herself 
in the most conciliatory language she could se- 
lect; she has tried to avoid giving unnecessary 
pain, by addressing Miss Vanstone (as a matter 
of courtesy) by the family name ; and she trusts 
these concessions, which speak for themselves, 
will not be thrown away.—[Such is the substance 
of the letter—and so it ends. ] 

I draw two conclusions from this little docu- 
ment. First, That it will lead to serious mischief. 
Secondly, ‘That Mrs. Lecount, with all her po- 
liteness, is a dangerous woman to deal with. I 
wish I saw my way safe before me. I don’t see 
it yet. 


29th.—Miss Vanstone has abandoned my pro- 
tection, and the whole lucrative future. of the 


’ dramatic Entertainment has abandoned me with 


her. 


I am swindled—I, the last man under 
Heaven who could possibly have expected to 
write in those disgraceful tegms of himself—I 
AM SWINDLED! 

Let me chronicle the events. They exhibit me, 
for the time being, in a sadly helpless point of 
view. But the nature of the man prevails; I 
must have the events down in black and white. 

The announcement of her approaching depart- 
ure was intimated to me yesterday. After an- 
other civil speech about the infurmation I had 
procured at Brighton, she hinted that there was 
a necessity fur pushing our inquiries a little fur- 
ther. I immediately offered to undertake them, 
as before. ‘‘ No,” she said; ‘‘they are not in 
your way this time. They are inquiries relating 
to a woman, and I mean to make them myself!” 
Feeling privately convinced that this new resolu- 
tion pointed straight at Mrs. Lecount, I tried a 
few innocent questions on the subject. She quict- 
ly declined to answer them. I asked next, when 
sh¢’ proposed to leave. She would leave on the 
twenty-eighth. For what destination? London. 
For long? Probably not. By herself? No. 
Withme? No. Withwhomthen? With Mrs. 
Wragge, if I had no objection. Good Heavens! 
for what possible.purpose ? For the purpose of 


‘getting a respectable lodging, which she could 


hardly expect to accomplish unless she was ac- 
companied by an elderly female friend. And 
was I, in the capacity of elderly male friend, to 
be left ont of the business altogether? Impossi- 
ble to say at present. Was I not even to forward 
any letters which might come for her at our 
present. address? No; she would make the 
arrangement herself at the post-office; and she 
would ask me at the same time for an address, 
at which 1 could receive a letter from her, in 


‘ case of necessity for future communication. Fur- 


ther inquiries, after this last answer, could lead 
to nothing but waste of time. I saved time by 
putting no more questions. 

It was clear to me that our present position 
toward each other vas what our position had 
been previously to the eyent of Michae: Van- 
stone’sdeath. I returned, as before, to my choice 
of alternatives. Which way did my private in- 
terests point? ‘Toward trusting the chance of 
her wanting me again? ‘Toward threatening her 
with the interference of her relatives and friends? 
Or toward making the information which I pos- 
sessed a marketable commodity between the 
wealthy branch of the family and myself? The 
last of the three was the alternative I had chosen 
in the case of the father. I chose it once more 
in the case of the son. 

The train started for London nearly four 
hours since, and took her away in it, accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Wragge. My wife is far too great 
a fool, poor soul, to be actively valuable in the 
present emergency; but she will be passively 
useful in keeping up Miss Vanstone’s connec- 
tion with me—and, in consideration of that cir- 
cumstance, I consent to brush my own trowsers, 
shave my own chin, and submit to the other in- 
conveniences of waiting on myself for a limited 
period. Any faint glimmerings of sense which 
Mrs. Wragge may have formerly possessed ap- 
pear to have now finally taken their leave of her. 
On receiving permission to go to London, she 
favored us immediately with two inquiries: Might 
she do some shopping? and might she leave the 
cookery-book behind her? Miss Vanstone sail 
Yes to one question, and I said Yes to the other; 
and from that moment Mrs. Wragge has exist- 
ed in a state of perpetual laughter. I am still 
hoarse with vainly-repeated applications of vo- 
cal stimulant ; and I left her in the railway car- 
riage, to my inexpressible disgust, with both shoes 
down at lel. Under ordinary circumstances 
these absurd particulars would not have dwelt 
on my memory. But, as matters actually stand, 
my unfortunate wite’s imbecility may, in her 
present position, lead to consequences which we 
none of us foresee. She is nothing more or less 
than a grown-up child; and I can plainly detect 
that Miss Vanstene trusts her as she would not 
have trusted a sharper woman on that verv ac- 
count. I know children, little and big, rather 
better than my fair relative does; and I say— 
beware of all forms of human innocence when 
it happens to be your interest to keep a secret to 
yourself, 

Let me return to business. Here I am, at 
two o'clock on a fine summer’s afternoon, left 
entirely alone, to consider the safest means of 
approaching Mr, Noel Vanstone on my own ac- 
count. My private suspicions of his miserly 
character. produce no discouraging effect on me. 
I have extracted cheering pecuniary results in 
my time from people quite as fond of their mon- 


ey ashe can be. ‘The real difficulty to contend 


with is the obstacle of Mrs. Lecount. If I am 
not mistaken, this lady merits a little serious con- 
sideration on my part. I will close my chroni- 
cle for to-day, and give Mrs. Lecount her due. 


Three o’clock.—I open these pages again, to 
tecord a discovery which has taken me entirely 
by surprise. 

After completing the last entry, a circum- 
stance revived in my memory which I had no- 
ticed on escorting the ladies this morning to the 
railway. I then remarked that Miss Vanstone 
had only taken one of her three boxes with her, 
and it now occurred to me that a private investi- 
gation of the luggage she had left behind might 
possibly be attended with beneficial results. 
Having at certain periods of my life been in the 
habit of cultivating friendly terms with strange 
locks, I found no difficulty in establishing my- 
self on a familiar footing with Miss Vanstone’s 
boxes. One of the two presented nothing to in- 
terest me. The other—devoted to the preser- 
vation of the costumes, articles of toilet, and oth- 
er properties used in the dramatic Entertain- 
ment—proved to be better worth examining, for 
it led me straight to the discovery of one of its 
owner's secrets. 

I found all the dresses in the box complete— 
with one remarkable exception. ‘That excep- 
tion was the dress of the old North-country lady ; 
the character which I have already mentioned 
as the best of all my pupil’s disguises, and as 
modeled in voice and manner on her old goy- 
erness, Miss Garth. The wig; the eyebrows; 
the bonnet and veil; the cloak, padded inside 
to disfigure her back and shoulders; the paints 
and cosmetics used to age her face and alter her 
complexion—we:? all gone. Nothing but the 
gown remained; a gaudily flowered silk, useful 
enough for dramatic purposes, but too extrava- 
gant in color and pattern to bear inspection by 
daylight. ‘The other parts of the dress are suf- 
ficiently quiet to pass muster; the bonnet and 
veil are only old-fashioned, and the cloak is of 
a sober gray color. But one plain inference can 
be drawn from such a discovery as this. As 
certainly as I sit here, she is going to open the 
campaign against Noel Vanstone and Mrs. Le- 
count, in a character which neither of those two 
persons can have any possible reason for suspect- 
ing at the outset—the character of Miss Garth. 

What course am I to take under these circum- 
stances? Having got her secret, what am I to 
do with it? ‘These are awkward considerations ; 
I am rather puzzled how to deal with them. 

It is something more than the mere fact of 
her choosing to disguise herself to forward her 

own private ends that causes my present per- 
plexity. Hundreds of girls take fancies for dis- 
guising themselves; and hundreds of instances 
of it are related, year after year, in the public 
journals. But my ex-pupil is not to be con- 
founded, for one moment, with the average ad- 
venturess of the newspapers. She is capable of 
going a long way beyond the limit of dressing 
herself like a man, and imitating a man’s voice 
and manner. She has a natural gift for assum- 
in,; characters, which I have never seen equaled 
by a woman; and she has performed in public 
until she has felt her own power, and trained her 
talent for disguising herself to the highest pitch. 
A girl who takes the sharpesf people unawares 
by using such a capacity as this to help her own 
objects in private life, and who sharpens that 
capacity by a determination to fight her way to 
her own purpose which has beaten down every 
thing before it, up to this time, is a girl who trices 
an experiment in deception, new enough and 
dangerous enough to lead, one way or the other, 
to very serious results. * This is my conviction, 
founded on a large experience in the art of im- 
posing on my fellow-creatures. I say of my fair 
relative’s enterprise what I never said or thought 
of it till I introduced myself to the inside of her 
box. ‘The chances for and against her winning 
the fight for her lost fortune are now so evenly 
balanced, that I can not for the life of me see on 
which side the scale inclines. All I can discern 
is, that it will, to a dead certainty, turn one way 
or the other, on the day when she passes Noel 
Vanstone’s doors in disguise. 

{ Which way do my interests point now? Upon 
my honor, I don’t know. } 


Five o’clock.—I have effected a mesterly com- 
promise ; I have decided on turning myself into 
a Jack-on-both-sides. 

By to-day’s post I have dispatched to London 
an avonymous letter for Mr. Noel Vanstone. It 
will be forwarded to its destination by the same 
means which I successfully adopted to mystify 
Mr. Pendril; and it will reach Vauxhall Walk, 
Lambeth, by the afternoon of to-morrow at the 
latest. 

The letter is short, and to the purpose. It 
warns Mr. Noel Vanstone in the most alarming 
language that he is destined to become the vic- 
tim of a conspiracy, and that the prime mover 
of it is a young lady who has already held writ- 
ten communication with his father and himself. 
It offers him the information necessary to secure 
his own safety, on condition that he makes it 
worth the writer’s while to run the serious per- 
sonal risk which such a disclosure will entail on 
him; and‘it ends by stipulating that the answer 
shall be advertised in the 7imes, shall be ad- 
dressed to **‘An Unknown Friena, 
state plainly what remuneration Mr. Noel Van- 
stone offers for the priceless service which it is 
proposed to render him. 

Unless some unexpected complication occurs, 
this letter places me exactly in the position 
which it is my present interest to occupy. Ifthe 
advertisement appears, and if the remuncration 
offered is large enough to. justify me in going 
over to the camp of the enemy, overI go. If 
no advertisement appears, or if Mr. Noel Van- 
Stone rates my invaluable assistance at too low 
a figure, here I remain, biding my time till my 


fair relative wants me, or till I make her want 
me, which comes to the same thing. If the 
anonymous letter falls by any accident into her 
hands, she will find disparaging allusions in it to 
myself, purposely introduced to suggest that the 
writer must be one of the persons whom I ad- 
dressed while conducting her inquiries. If Mrs. 
Lecount takes the business in hand, and lays a 
trap for me—I decline her tempting invitation, 
by becoming totally ignorant of the whole affair 
the instant any second person appears init. Let 
the end come as it may, here I am ready to profit 
by it; here I am, facing both ways with perfect 
ease and security—a moral agriculturist, with 
his eye on two crops at once, and his swindler's 
sickle ready for any emergency. 

For the next week to come the newspaper will 
be more interesting to me than ever. I wonder 
which side I shall eventually. belong to? 


THE THIRD SCENE. 


* VAUXHALL WALK, LAMBETH. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue old Archicpiscopal Palace of Lambcth, 
on the southern bank of the Thames—with its 
Bishop’s Walk and Garden, and its terrace front- 
ing the river—is an architectural relic of the 
London of former times, precious to all lovers 
of the picturesque, in the utilitarian London of 
the present day. Southward of this venerable 
structure lies the street labyrinth of Lambeth ; 
and nearly midway in that part of the maze of 
houses which is placed nearest to the river runs 
the dingy double row of buildings now, as in for- 
mer days, known by the name of Vauxhall Wak. 

The net-work of dismal streets stretching over 
the surrounding neighborhood contains a popu- 
lation for the most part of the poorer order. In 
the thoroughfares where shops abound the sor- 
did struggle with poverty shows itself unreserv- 
edly on tue filthy pavement, gathers its forces 
through the week, and, strengthening to a tu- 
mult on Saturday night, sees the Sunday morn- 
ing dawn in murky gaslight. Miserable women, 
whose faces never smile, haunt the butchers’ 
shops in such London localities as these with 
relics of the men’s wages saved from the public 
house clutched fast in their hands, with eyes that 
devour the meat they dare not buy, with eager 
fingers that touch it covetously, as the fingers of 
their richer sisters touch a precious stone. In 
this district, as in other districts remote from 
the wealthy quarters of the metropolis, the hid- 
eous London vagabond — with the filth of the 
street outmatched in his speech, with the mud 
of the street outdirtied in his clothes—lounges, 
lowering and brutal, at the strect corner and 
the gin-shop door; the public disgrace of his 
country, the unheeded warning of social trou- 
bles that are yet to come. Here the loud self- 
assertion of Modern Progress—which has re- 
formed so much in manners, and altered so lit- 
tle in men—meets the flat contradiction that 
scatters its pretensions to the winds. Here, 
while the national prosperity feasts, like another 
Belshazzar, on the spectacle of its own magnifi- 
cence, is the Writing on the Wall, which warns 
the monarch, Money, that his glory is weighed 
in the balance, and his power found wanting. 

Situated in such a neighborhood as this, Vaux- 
hall Walk gains by comparison, and establishes 
claims to respectability which no impartial ob- 
servation can fail to recognize. A large propor- 
tion of the Walk is still composed of private 
houses. In the scattered situations where shops 
appear, those shops are not besieged by the crowds 
of more populous thoroughfares. Commerce is 
not turbulent, nor is the public consumer be- 
sieged by loud invitations to *‘ buy.” Bird-fan- 
cicrs have sought the congenial tranquillity of 
the scene ; and pigeons coo, and canaries twitter 
in: Vauxhall Walk. Second-hand carts and cabs, 
bedsteads of a certain age, detached carriage 
wheels for those who may want one to make up 
a set, are all to be found here in the same reposi- 
tory. One tributary stream in the great flood of 
gas which illuminates London, tracks its parent 
source to Works established in this. locality. 
Here, the followers of John Wesley have set up 
a temple, built before the period of Methodist 
conversion to the principles of architectural reli- 
gion. And here—most striking object of all—on 
the site were thousamds of lights Once sparkled ; 
where sweet sounds of music made night tune- 
ful till morning dawned ; where tHe beauty and 
fashion of London feasted a 
the summer seasons of a 


bish ; the deserted dead body of Vauxhall Gar- 


dens mouldering in the open air. 


On the same day when Captain Wragge com- 
pleted the last ‘entry in his Chronicle of Events, 
a woman appeared at the window of one of the 
houses in Vauxhall Walk, and removed from 
the glass a printed paper which had beenavafered 
to it, announcing that Apartments were to be let. 
The apartments consisted of two rooms on the 
» first floor. They had just been taken for a week 
certain, by two ladies who had paid in advance 
—those two ladies being Magdalen and. Mrs, 
Wragge. 

As soon as the mistress of the house had left 
the room, Magdalen walked to the window and 
cautiously looked out from it at the row of build- 
ings opposite. They were of superior preten- 
sions in size and appearance to the other houses 
in the Walk: the date at which they had been 
erected was inscribed on one of them, and was 
stated to be the year 1759. ‘They stood back 
from the pavement, separated from it by little 
strips of garden ground. This peculiarity of 
position, added to the breadth of the roadway 
interposing between them and the smaller houses 
opposite, made it impossible for Magdalen to see 


the numbers on the doors, or to observe more of 


any one who might come to the windows than 
the bare general outline of dress and figure 
Nevertheless there she stood, anxiously fixing 
her eyes on one house in the row, nearly oppo- 
site to her—the house she had looked for before 
entering the lodgings; the house inhabited at 
that moment by Noel Vanstone and Mrs. Le. 
count. 

After keeping watch at the window, in silence. 
for ten minutes or more, she suddenly looked 
back into the room, to observe the effect which, 
her behavior might have produced on her travel. 
ing companion. 

Not the slightest cause appeared for any ap. 
prehension in that quarter. Mrs. Wragge was 
seated at the table, absorbed in the arrangement 
of a series of smart circulars and tempting price. 
lists, issued by advertising tradespeople, and flung 
in at the cab-windows as they left the London 
terminus. ‘I've often heard tell of light read- 
ing,” said Mrs. Wragge, restlessly shifting the 
positions of the circulars, as a child restlessly 
shifts the positions of a new set of toys. ‘ Here's 
light reading printed in pretty colors. Here's 
all the Things I’m going to buy when I’m out 
shopping to-morrow. Lend us a pencil, please 
—you won't be angry, will you?—I do so want 
to mark ’em off.” She looked up at Magdalen, 
chuckled joyfully over her own altered circum- 
stances, and beat her great hands on the table 
in irrepressible delight. ‘‘ No cookery-book !” 
cried Mrs. Wragge. ‘‘ No Buzzing in my head! 
no Captain to shave to-morrow! I’m all down 
at heel; my cap’s on one-side ; and nobody bawls 
atme. My heart alive, here is a holiday and no 
mistake!” Her hands began to drum again on 
the table louder than ever, until Magdalen quict. 
ed them by presenting her with a pencil. Mrs, 
Wragge instantly recovered her dignity, squared 
her elbows on the table, and plunged into im- 
aginary shopping for the rest of the evening. 

Magdalen returned to the window. She took 
a chair, seated herself behind the curtain, and 
steadily fixed her eyes once more on the house 
opposite. 

The blinds were down over the windows of 
the first floor and the second. The window of 
the room on the ground-floor was uncovered and 
partly open, but no living creature came near it. 
Doors opened, and people came and went, in the 
houses on either side; children by the dozen 
poured out on the pavement to play, and invaded 
the little strips of garden-ground to recover lost 
balls and shuttlecocks; streams of people passed 
backward and forward perpetually ; heavy wag- 
ons, piled high with goods, lumbered along the 
road, on their way to, or their way from, the rail- 
way station near ; all the daily life of the district 
stirred with its ceaseless activity in every direc- 
tion but one. The hours passed—and there was 
the house opposite still shut uy, still void of any 
signs of human existence, inside or out. The 
one object which had decided Magdalen on per- 
sonally venturing herself in Vauxhall Walk— 
the object of studying the looks, manners, and 
habits of Mrs. Lecount and her master from a 
post of observation known only to herself—was, 
thus far, utterly defeated. After three hours’ 
watching at the window, she had not even dis- 
covered enough to show her that the house was 
inhabited at all. 

Shortly after six o’clock the landlady disturb- 
ed Mrs. Wragge’s studies by spreading the cloth 
fordinner. Magdalen placed herself at the table, 
in a position which still enabled her to command 
the view from the window. Nothing happen- 
ed. The dinner came to an end; Mrs. Wrage 
(lulled by the narcotic influences of annotating 
circulars and eating and drinking with an ap- 
petite sharpened by the captain’s absénce) witli- 
diew to an arm-chair, and fell asleep in an atti- 
‘ude which would have caused her husband thie 
acutest mental suffering ; seven o'clock struck; 
the shadows of the summer evening lengthened 
stealthily on the gray pavement and the brown 
house walls—and still the closed door opposite 
remained shut; still the one window open show- 
ed nothing but the black blank of the room in- 
side, lifeless and changeless as if that room had 
been a tomb, 

Mrs. Wragge’s meek snoring deepened in tone; 
the evening wore on drearily; it was close on 
eight o’clock—when an event happened at last. 
The street door opposite opened ter the first 
time and a woman appeared on the threshold. 

Was the woman Mrs. Lecount? No. As she 
‘ame nearer her dress showed her to be « serv- 
ani. She had a large door-key in he: hand, and 
was evidently going out to perform  rvand. 
Roused, partly by curiosity—partly |v he im- 
pulse of the moment, which arged her im petu- 
ous nature into action, after the passive endur- 
ance of many hours past—Magdalen snatched 
up her bonnet, and determined’ to follow the 
servant to her destination, wherever it might be. 

woman led her to tiie «>t thoroughfare 
of shops close at hand, cail« . + heth Walk. 
After proceeding some little e, sma look- 
ing about her with the hesitation «i a person not 
well acquainted with the neighborhood, the serv- 
ant crossed the road, and entered a stationer: 
shop. Magdalen crossed the road after her, and 
followed her in. 

The inevitable delay in entering the shop un- 
der these circumstances made Magdalen too late 
to hear what the woman asked for. ‘The first 
words spoken, however, by the man behind the 
counter reached her ears, and informed her that 
the servant's object was to buy a railway Guide. 

**Do you mean a Guide for this month? or a 
Guide for July ?” asked the shopman, address- 
-ag his customer. 

Master didn’t tell me which,” answered the 
woman. ‘ All I know is, he’s going into the 
country the day after to-morrow.” 

‘The day after to-morrow is the first of July,” 
said the shopman. ‘The Guide your master 
wants is the Guide for the new month. It won't 
be published till to-morrow, ” 
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Engaging to call again on the next day the 
cervant left the shop and took the way that led 
back to Vauxhall Walk. 

Magdalen purchased the first trifle she sur 
on the ceunter, and hastily returned in the samy 
direction. The discovery she had just mi; a weds 
of very serious importance to her; amd she tei 
the ne cessity of acting on it with as licth delay 
iis possib ile. 

(jn entering the front room at the lodgings 
she found Mrs. Wragge just awake, lost in drow. 
sy bewilderment with her eap fallen off on her 
shoulders, and with one of her-shoes missing al- 
tozether, Magdalen endeavored to persuade her 
that she was tired after her journey, and that 
hy Wise st proceeding would be to Lo to bed, 
Mrs. Wragge was perfectly willing to profit by 
this suggestion, provide “i she could find her shoe 
first. In looking for the shoe she unfortun: ately 
discovered the cireul irs, put by on a side-t: ible, 
and forthwith recovered her recollection of the 
‘proceedings of the evening. 

‘Give us the pencil,” said Mrs. Wragge, shuf- 
fling the circulars in a violent hurry. “1 can’t 
bed vet—I haven't half done marking down 
the things Iwant. Let’s see: where did I leave 
atl ? if fee ding-bottl for In funts. No! 
there's a cross against that: the cross means I 
dout waut it. Com/fort in the kield. Bhuckler’s 
Jude striu tihle TLunting Breeches, Oh, dear, dear! 
Ive the place. No, haven’t! Here it is; 


here’s mark against it. Lleqant Cashmere 
strie tly ort ntal, very grand ; reduced to 
raed, nineteen, and Be time. 


Only three fest. Only three! Oh do lend us the 
money, and let's go ‘and get one !” 

Not to-night, ” said Magd: len, 
you go to be “ul now, and finish the cireulars to- 
morrow? I will put them by the bedside for 
wu; and you can go on with them as soon as 
vou wake, the first thing in the morning.’ 

" ‘his suggestion met with Mrs. Wragge’s im- 
mediate approval. Magdalen took her into the 
next room, and put her to bed like a child—with 
her toys by her side. ‘The room was so narrow 
und the bed was so small, and Mrs. Wragge, 
arrayed in the white apparel proper for the oc- 
rt asion—with her moon-face framed round by a 
spacious hilo of night-cap—looked so hugely and 
disproportionately large, that Magdalen, anxious 
as she was, could not repress a smile on taking 

eave of her traveling companion for the night. 

‘Aha!’ cried Mrs. Wragge, cheerfully ; 
‘we'll have that Cashmere Robe to-morrow. 
(‘ome here! I want to Whispe r something to you. 
Just you look at me—T’ m going to sleep crook- 

|, and the captain’s not here to bawl at me?” 


Supp se 


The front-room at the lodgings contained a 
ofa-bedstead, which the landlady arranged be- 
times for the night. ‘This done, and the candles 
brought in, Magdalen was left alone tu shape her 

ture course as her own thoughts counseled her. 

The questions and answers which had passed 
in her presence that evening at the stationer’s 
shop led plainly to the conclusion that one day 
more would bring Noel Vanstone’s present term 
of residence in Vauxhall Watk to an end. Her 
first cautious resolution to pass many days to- 
gether in unsuspected observation of the house 
opposite before she ventured herself mside was 
entirely frustrated by the turn events had taken. 
She was plaeed in the dilemma of running all risks 
headlong on the next day—or of pausing for a 
future opportunity, which might never occur, 
There was no middle course open to her. Until 
she had seen Noel Vanstone with her own eves, 
and had discovered the worst there was to fear 
from Mrs. Lecounteuntil she had achieved this 
double object, with the needful precaution of 
keeping her own identity carefully in the dark 
—not a step could she advance toward the ac- 
complishment of the purpose which had brought 
her to London. 

One after another the minutes of the night 
passed away; one after another the thronging 
thoughts followed each other over her mind— 
and still she reached no conclusion ; still she 
faltered and doubted, with a hesitation new to 
her in her experience of herself. At last she 
crossed the room impatiently, to seek the trivial 
relief of unlocking her trunk, and taking from 
it the few things that she wanted for the night. 
Captain Wragge’s suspicions had not misled him 
There, hidden between two dresses, were the ar- 
ticles of costume which he had missed from her 
box at Birmingham. She turned them over ove 
hy one, to satisfy herself that nothing she want- 
ed-had been fe rgotten, and returned once more 
to her post of observatior by the window. 

The house opposite was dark down to the par- 
lor. There, the blind, previously raised, was 
now drawn over the window: the light burning 
behind it showed her for the first tigne that the 
room was inhabited. Her eyes brightened, and 
her color rose as she looke d at it. 

‘There he is!” she said to herself, in a low, 
angry whisper. ‘There he lives on our money, 
in the house that his father’s warning has closed 

against me!” She dropped the blind which she 
had raised to look out, returned to her trunk, 
and took from it the gray wig which was part 
of her dramatic costume in the character of the 
North- -country lady. The wig had been crum- 
pled in packing : she put it on, and went to che 
toilet table to comb it out. '<* His father has 

warned him against Magdalen Vanstone,” she 
said, repeating the passage in Mrs. Lecount’ s let- 
ter, ‘and laughing bitterly as she looked at her- 
self j in the glass. ‘‘I wonder whether his father 
has warned him against Miss Garth? To-mor- 
row is sooner than I bargained for. No matte. 
to-morrow shall show.” 


ADVER” 


OEMENTS 


TO ALL OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 
Particular sent free, by SUMNER & N, 


Mr. Anthony Trollope’s Travels in the United 
States and Canada. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New Yorks, 


Ilave now Ready 


NORTH AMERICA. | 


By 


Anthony Trollope, 


AUTHOR OF 


“THE WEST INDIES AND TIE SPANISH MAIN,” * 
“THE STRUGGLES OF BROWN, JONES, 
“FRAMLEY PARSONAGE,” TIE 

&e., &e., 


Price Sixty Cents in Cloth 


Large 12mo. 


DOCTOR THORNE,” “THE BERTRAMS," 
AND ROBINSON,” “ORLEY FARM,” 
TUREE CLERKS,” 


ac. 


Binding. 


— - = 


[> Sent by Mail on 


receipt of the Price. 


“Get the Best.” 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
THISTLE A CO.'S 
25 AND 10 CENT ENTIRELY NEW 
PRIZE STATIONERY PACKAGES. 
They are the largest, best, and cheapest manufactured. 
Send for cirenlar containing particulars Mu iled free. 
THISTLE & OW., 130 Narsau Street, 


TO ALL OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 


Particulars sent tree, by W. SUMNER & Cur, N.Y 


AMERICAN TE HAVE 


INSTUEUTE 
iwarded ** The Medal for the best Pocket Revelver" 
tu Liliott’'s. For sale by 
T. W. MOORE, 
424, Broadw ay, N. Y¥. 
Price, with 100 Cartridges, $10 00. Uvres the common 
Cartridyes 


TWO WORKS, 
Valuable to the sick or well, sent by mail. 
pected until received, read and approved. 

Ist. Dr. S. S. Fitch’s Six Lectures on the Causes, Pre- 
vention, and Cure of Consumption, Skin I‘isease=, Male 
and Female Complainta, &e, On the mode and rules for 
Preserving Health; 360 pages, 21 Engraving. Price 950 
cents. 

vd. Dr. S. S. Fitch's new work on Heart Disease, Apo- 
plexy, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, &e., with many v aluable 
Medical Prescriptions for these Disea-es ; 16S pages, 6 en- 
gravings. Price 50 cents. Say which book you will have, 
giving name, State, county, and post-office. Address Dr, 
S. 8. FITCH, No. 714 Broadway, New York. 


Ballard’s Patent ‘Loading Rif 


This arm is entirely new, and universall) ack: 
edg -d to be the nearest to perfection of any Breech ‘. 
ing Rifle ever made. Length of barrel 24 inches, weight 


of Kitle pounds, Size of Calibre tu Now, 32, 3, 
and +4 copper water-proof Cartridges. Al 


Prescott’s Cartridge 
‘The Sin., or Navy Size, carries a Ball weighing oS to 
the Ib.. and the No, 32, or 4in. Revolwer, a Ball \¢ to the th. 
sy recent experiments made in the Army, the-e Revoiv- 
ers Were pronounced the best and most effective weapons 

in use. bor particulars call or send for a Circular tu 
MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Avents, 
No. Broadway, N. Y. 


Commercial Travelers and Agents 
Wanted to Sell our 
25 Cent Portfolio Package. 


18 sheets Nete Paper, 1S Envelopes, 1 Pen 
1 Pencil, 1 Blotting Pad, 100 Receipes, 


No pay ex- 


Contents 
holder, 1 Pen, 


War Ilymn, 5 Engravings, 1 New Method for Computing 
Interest. 0 Fashionable Designs for Marking Lu- 


dies’ Ludersleeves, ladies’ Collars, 1 Lasties’ LU nder-kirt, 
1 Ladies’ Embroidered Body and Sleeve-, 2 Infant’. Chri-t- 
ening Robes, | Child's Apron, 1*Child’s Full Dress, 1 
Mise:s’ Embroidered Dress, 1 Handkerchief Border, 1 Pen 
Wiper, 1 Edging. Also, one Fasttonanee article of Kieu 
Jeweiry. Agents make $10 a day. Send stamp for Cir- 
cular of wholesale prices, Sample 50 cents. WEIR & 
Publishers, 34 South Third st., Vhiladelphia, Pa. 


20 ALL OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. ; 


Particulars free, by W. SUMNER & CO, N 

To all Wanting Farms. 
ina settlement of bine horn’, Rich il. 
vaches, &c., to he SCC uly 
Delichttut el “Oacre 
within 4 veurs,. 
undr. ds sre -ettling, Apply 
to CHAS. K. LANDIs, ineland, Cumberland Co., 
Leport « Vinelend Ru- 
port of Solun Robinsun, Ag. Ed. 


Lara and thri: 
Good er paso f Wheat, Corn, 
20 miles from Philadelphia. 
tracts of tr m £15 to. S20 per acre, payabl 


ral sent tree. 

Tribune. 
oF fhe most fertile fracts, in an 4l. 

9 


sule of the Western tries 


Sur pleasant 


most level posiliok, ditt condition 


Farming: that he 
ISTOR? wk THE G GR EAL RE BE LL ION. 
Two Illustrated Octavo Volumes, about 40 pages 

esch. Volume I. nearly ready. 
AGENTS can secure — ive Territory, and com- 
mence thei¢ vase at onc 
For terms, &ec., address MILLER, No. 25 PARK 

nOoW,. New York. 


OUSTACHES and WHISKERS 

IN 42 DAYS.” Do not buy * On.uent-" at 

&, a bex, but se ni Oc. for a BOOK with this 
GHFAT SECRET ni many others, net hefore 
pur te edition. Maile dimes 


5 lor by HUN NTLK & edule, .\ ate i, 


J. H. Winslow & Co., 


Late W. Forsyth & Co. 


100,000 


Watches, Chains, Sets of Jewelry, Gold 
Pens, Bracelets, Lockets, Rings, 
Gent's Pins, Sleeve Buttons, 
Studs, &c., &c., &c. 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each 
without regard to value, and not to be 
paid for until you know what you are to 
get. Send for Circular containing full 
list and particulars. 


(‘ertifientes of all the various articles, stating what each 
one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, and 
mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without regard 
to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair chance. 
On receipt of the Certificate you will see what you can 
have, and then it is at your option to send one dollar and 
take the article or not. 

In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward- 
ing the Certificates, paying posto g-°, and doing the business, 
“ cents each, which must be enclosed when the certificate 
ix sent for. Five Certificates will be sent tor $1, eleven for 
$Y, "thirty for -ixty-five tor $10, and one hundred for $15. 

AGENTS. —Those acting as Ayents will be allowed ten 
cents on every certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agenta will coHeet 25 
cents for every Certificate and remit 15 centa to ua, either 
in cash or postage st am ps, Great caution should be uscd 
by our correspondents in regard to giving 


their corréct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and state. Addre=s 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
I. ©; Box 20S Broadway, New York. 
N. 1. We wieh it di-tinetly understood that all articles 
of jewelry not giving perfect satisfaction can be returned 
and the money will be refunded. 


HEAD-QUARTERS FOR CHEAP 


FOR LOCKFETS, 
BRACELETS, VEST CHAINS, PINS, RINGS, STUDS, 
rl rr NS, AND EVERYTHING IN THE JEWELRY 
RIN rok FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS W A. 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 208 
NEW YORK. 


TOOLS. 


Ww ARD, 
BROADW AY, 


bor cat ‘and prices of Stencil Materials, adddre-s 
Kt 250 Pearl Street, New York. 


TO ALL ouT or EMPLOYMENT. 
Purticulars sent free by W. SUMNER & ©CO., N. ¥ 


J: NTERPRISING AGENTS ARE 


4 
4 DOING well eelling Downer’s Pat. and 
and other new artic cles of ready 


sitenp for Iland-Sewing, 

sale, Pr fits are larg “amples sent free on receipt of 
the price 3-cent “tamp for price- -list and 
terms. <A. HL. DOWNER, 44. Broadway, N. Y. 


Every | Man his own Printer. 


Vortable Printing-Offices for the Army and Navy, Drug- 


gists, and Business Men generally. Send for a circular. 
ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 
‘urk Row qunder Lovejoy's Hotel), New York. 
FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 

All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, Iil- 
ton Hh at, Newbern, and all places occupied by Union 
troops, shonld be sent, at half rates, by HAR NDEN'S 
No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


Wedding Cards and Note Papers at 
VERDELL'’S cel brated Engraving Establishment, 
. Broadway, cor. Dui ine Street, N. Y. Samples by mail. 


DYSPEPSIA, CONSUMPTION AND 
FITS. 

A sure Cure for these distressing complaints is now made 
known in a “TREATISE ON FOREIGN AND NaTIve HERBAL 
Preragations,”’ published by DK. O. PHELPS BROWN. 
The prese ripti m furnished him by a young clairvoyant 
girl, while in a state of trance, bas cured everybody who 
has taken it. never having failed in a single case. It is 
equally sure in cases of Fits as of Dyspepsia; and the in- 
vredienta may be found in any drug store. Those who 
are attiicted with Consumption. Bronchitis or Asthma, may 
also be cured by the use of my Herbal Preparations, I will 
send this valuable preseription free to any person on reeeipt 
of their name. Address DR. O. PHELPS BROWN, No. 
19 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J, 


WATCHES. 


10.90 for sale, at Wholesale prices. Enclose stamp for 
descriptive Circular. J. L. Ferguson, 208 Broadway, N.Y. 


GENTS WANTED. 


To sell a newly 


PATENTED ARTICLE. Samples by mail, 35 cents Send 
stamp for circular. S. W. RICE & CO., 
434 Chestnut Street, Phila. Pa. 


MPLOYMENT.—Agents Wanted in every 
Town and County to enter into a respectable and 
permanent business. For particulars address, with red 

stamp, DR. J. WH. WARNER, 
D4 Last Sireet, New Y: ork. 


MPLOYMENT. A New Esrerpnise. 

Tur FRANKLIN Sewine Macnixe Co. want a num- 

ber of Agents, A liberal salary and « xpenses paid, or com. 

mission Add Tess, with stamp, Brotu- 
EKS, Boston, Masa. (Clip this out Sor reference.) 


STATIONERY PACK. \GES, with or W without it Jewel. 
ry, at prices one third les - than can be purchased el-ewhere. 
Send for circular and give them atrial. Address JOHN 
8. ANDREWs, 110 >utbury Street, Boston, Maga 
$ Sourtura Sew. —Acents W ANTED. 12 New Art- 
icles. Sules an’ projits Samples 25 cents, 
clues stamp. RICE & CO., N. ¥., or © Il; 


Comfort and Cure for the Ruptured. 
Supplied tree of charge. 
Address Box New York P. O. 

pe You WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACIIES ?—My Onguent will 
force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the semooth- 
est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 
eent by mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 

der. Rk. G. GRAHAM, No. 100 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


For Sale or to Let 


The premises Nos. and §]] Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, formerly occupied by Meszers. L. J. Levy & 
Company. For Terms, &c, 

Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN New York, 
Have Just Published: 


Harper’s Guide-Book for 
Europe and the East. 


HARPER'S IHAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN EU- 
ROPE AND THE EAST: Being a Guide through 
France, Belzium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, 
Rusia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. By W. With 
a Map embracing Colored Ko 
above Countries, 

Large l2mo, Cloth, $2 75; Leather, $3 00; 

$3 50; Roan with Tucks, $3 50. 

The object of this work is to give a clear and distinct 

outline, or a skeleton tour through the different cities and 
places of intere-t in Europe and the East; the names of 
the principal works of Art by the leading masters in all 
the galleries; the fees expected by the different cugtodi- 
ans; the names and charges of the different hotels; the 
cest of travelling the different routes and the time em- 
ployed ; all the items in reference to the transportation of 
luggsge, and the innumerable number of small charges 
which ti nd to swell the account of travelling expenses: 
so that travellers may not only be able to travel without 
a courier, saving thereby twenty-five per cent. of their ex- 
penses, but will not be obliged to buy some twenty-five 
volumes of Guide-Books, at an expense of $60 or $70, in 
nddition to the charges upon their weight. Those who 
hare been in Europe, and those who ean not go to Europe, 
will both find in this work a fund of entertginment ; the 
first, to read up and remember what they Aave seen, and 
the second, what they ough to have seen. 


Half Calf, 


CAPTAIN BURTON'S CITY OF THE SAINTS. The 
City of the Saints; and across the Rocky Meuntains to 
California. By Captain Ricuarp F. Burton, Fellow 
and Gold Medalist of the Royal Geographical Societhks 
of France and England; H. M. Consul in West Africa; 
Author o “The Lake Regions ef Central Africa.” 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations. Svo, Muslin, 
$3 V0. 


t? Ilarper & Brothers will send either of the above 
Worka by Mail, postage prepaid (for any distance in the 
United States under 1500 miles), on receipt of the Price. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE may be obtained gra- 
tuitously on application to the Publishers personally, or 
by letter enclosing six cents in Postage Stamps. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Any Number will be sent by Mail, post-paid, for Twenty- 
five Cents. Any Volume, compri-ing Six Numbers, neat- 
ly bound in Cloth, will be sent by Mail, to any part of the 
United States within 3000 miles of New York, po«t-paid, for 
Two Dollars per Volume. Complete-Seta will be sent by 
Express, t’ freight at the charge of the purchaser, at a 
Di-count of Twenty-five per Cent. frem the above rate. 
Twenty-Four Volurhes, bound unifermly, extending from 
June, 150, to May, 1502, are now ready. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for one Year . . «+ « « « 
Two Copies for One Year. —— 
Three or more Copies for One Y ear (each). 200 
And an Extra Copy, aratis, for every Clud of Efout 
SU USCRIBEES. 
and Haxrrer’s WEEKLY, together, 
one year, 
H AR P ‘ER & BROTHERS, Pusuisners, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, New York. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY... 
Single Copies Six Cents. 


New Story, entitled “NO NAME," 
was commenced in the Number for Mareh 15 (No. 272) of 


HARPER'S WEEELY, 
And will be continued from week to week until completed. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for Ome Year. « 
One Copy for Two Years . « « 
Ten Copies for One Year 
An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of TEs 
Sc BSCRIBEBS. 
Hlarrre’s MaGazine and WEEKLY, together, 
one year, $4 00). 
Harper's WEEKLY is electrotyped, and Back Numbers 


ae be had at any time. 
Vols. I., IL, Ill., IV.,. and V., for the Years 1857, 1858, 


7859, 1960, and 1861, of “if ARPE WEEKLY,” hand- 


somely bound in Cloth extra, Price $3 50 each, are now 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLLY Squage, New YORE 


uies of Travel in, the» 
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